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LOST  PRETERITES. 

A  LIVING  language  is  like  a  living  man. 
It  has  its  tender  infancy,  its  passionate  youth, 
its  careful  maturity,  its  gradual  though  it  may 
be  imperceptible  decay,  and,  finally,  its  death. 
After  death  comes  apotheosis,  if  it  has  been 
worthy  of  such  honor,  —  or  burial  in  the  books, 
which,  like  the  remains  or  memorials  of  ancient 
heroes,  become  the  sacred  treasure  of  newer  ages. 
All  languages  pass  through  these  epochs  in  their  ca¬ 
reer.  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  familiar  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  death  and  sanctity  of  great  and  mighty 
tongues  that  were  once  living  powers  to  sway  the 
passions  and  guide  the  reason  of  men.  In  their 
ashes  even  yet  live  the  wonted  fires  that  scholars 
love  to  rekindle.  The  languages  of  modern  Europe 
that  have  sprung  directly  from  the  Latin  may  all  be 
said  to  have  passed  their  infancy  and  youth,  and  to 
have  reached  maturity,  if  not  old  age.  The  Celtic 
languages  —  all  sprung  from  an  ancient  Oriental 
root,  and  which  include  Gaelic,  Erse,  Manx,  Welsh, 
and  Breton  —  are,  in  the  last  stage  of  vitality,  des¬ 
tined  to  disappear,  at  no  very  remote  period  into  the 
books,  which  will  alone  preserve  their  memory. 
Were  it  not  for  Victor  Hugo,  and  some  recent  bor¬ 
rowings  from  the  English,  it  might  be  said  that 
French  had  ceased  to  expand,  and  had  become 
stereotyped  into  a  form  no  longer  to  be  modified. 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  hold  their  own ; 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  German, 
and  the  languages  sprung  from  the  same  root  and 
stem,  contain  within  themselves  such  immen.«e  re¬ 
sources,  and  are  so  continually  evolving  out  of  the 
depths  of  their  inner  consciousness  such  new  com¬ 
pounds,  if  not  such  new  words,  as  to  free  them  from 
that  reproach  of  stagnation  which  may  not  unjustly 
be  applied  to  the  other  great  tongues  which  we  have 
enumerated.  But  English  —  which,  taken  all  in 
all,  may  be  considered  by  far  the  richest,  though 
not  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most  sonorous,  of  all 
the  languages  spoken  in  our  day  —  is  yet  in  its 
vigorous  youth,  and  cannot  be  accused  of  e.xhibit- 
ing  any  symptoms  of  decay.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  nave  yet  reached  the  full  maturity  of  its  prime,  or 
whether  the  mighty  nation  now  existent  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  the  as  mighty  nation  which  is  destined  yet  to 
arise  in  Australia,  will  not,  a.s  time  rolls  on,  and 
new  wants  are  created,  new  circumstances  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  new  ideas  evolved  out  of  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization,  add  many  thousands  of 
new  words  to  our  already  copious  vocabulary.  Oth¬ 
er  languages  are  dainty  in  the  materials  of  their  in¬ 
crement  ;  but  the  English  is,  like  man  himself,  om¬ 


nivorous.  Nothing  comes  much  amiss  to  its  hungry 
palate.  It  does  not  live  on  air  and  honey-dew,  or 
even  on  bread,  like  more  delicate  organizations. 
All  nature,  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  ad¬ 
minister  to  its  wants.  It  borrows,  it  steals,  it  as¬ 
similates  what  words  it  pleases  from  all  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  asks  no  questions  of  them, 
but  that  they  shall  express  thoughts  and  describe 
circumstances  more  tersely  and  more  accurately 
than  any  of  the  old  words  beside  which  they  are  in¬ 
vited  to  take  their  places.  Greek  and  Latin  are  its 
common  fowl ;  French  has  long  been  its  restaurateur  ; 
Arabia  has  supplied  it  with  refreshment ;  Turkey 
has  administered  to  its  needs ;  Persia  has  helped  it 
to  a  hors  d’ceuvre  or  two ;  and  the  once  despised, 
but  in  many  respects  beautiful,  dialect  of  its  Scot¬ 
tish  brother  has  given  it  strong  and  wholesome  food 
in  the  shape  of  many  poetical  words,  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  part  with.  But  if  English  is  thus  per- 
j)etuaily  growing  and  gaining,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  iierpetually  losing.  Were  it  not  for  the  noble 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  Chaucer,  Gower, 
and  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  it  would  have 
lost  still  more  than  it  has  of  its  early  treasures,  and 
would  have  been  Latinized  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  impaired  its  vigor,  emasculated  its  passion,  and 
deprived  it  of  that  stimly  vernacular  which  is  the 
richest  element  in  its  blood,  and  best  serves  to  build 
uj)  its  bone  and  muscle.  If  few  languages  now 
simken  in  the  world  have  gained  so  much  as  the 
English  from  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  must  be 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  few  have  lost  so 
much,  and  lost  it  without  necessity.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  good  carpenter  is  known  as  much  by  the 
shape  as  bv  the  quantity  of  his  chips ;  and  the  chips 
that  the  English  tongue  has  thrown  off  since  the 
days  of  Piers  Ploutfhmnn  to  our  own  betoken,  both 
by  quality  and  quantity,  what  a  plethora  of  wealth  it 
possesses,  and  what  a  very  cunning  carpenter  Time 
has  proved  in  working  with  such  abundant  mate¬ 
rials. 

It  is  one  of  the  current  assertions  which,  once 
started  on  high  authority  are  never  again  or  very 
rarely  questioned,  that  the  writings  of  Chaucer  are 
a  “  well  of  pure  English  undefiled.”  Chaucer’s  well, 
limpid  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  undefiled  as  gram¬ 
marians  and  critics  may  please  to  consider  it,  is  not 
so  much  a  fountain  as  a  single  stream.  Chaucer, 
though  so  ancient  in  our  eyes,  was  a  neologist  in 
his  own  day,  and  strove  rather  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  written  English,  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  master,  by  the  introduction  of  words  from 
the  Norman  French  little  understood  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  though  familiar  enough  to  the  aristoc- 
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racy,  for  whom  he  mainly  wrote,  than  to  hx  in  his 
pages  forever  the  strong  simple  words  of  his  native 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  stream  of  English  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  runa  pure  and  cool ;  the  stream  of  Nonnan- 
French  runs  pure  and  bright  also;  but  Uie  two 
currents  that  he  introduced  into  his  song  never 
thoroughly  interminried  in  the  language  and  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  the  elegant  Gallicisms  which  be 
employed  found  no  favor  with  successive  writers; 
ana  few  of  them  have  remained  except  in  the  earlier 
poems  of  Milton.  If  we  really  wish  to  discover  the 
true  well  of  English  undefiled,  where  the  stream 
runs  clear  and  unmixed,  we  must  look  to  the  author 
of  Piers  Ploughman  ratber  than  to  Chaucer.  We 
shall  there  find  a  large  vocabularj'  of  strong  words, 
such  as  arc  plain  to  all  men’s  comprehension  at  the 
present  day  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
speech  of  me  peasantry- ;  and  above  all  in  that  an¬ 
cient  form  of  me  English  language  which  is  known 
as  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Since  the  days  of  Pkrs  Ploughman,  a  work  in¬ 
valuable  to  every  English  pliilologist,  the  spoken 
language  of  the  i>easantry  has  undergone  but  few 
changes  as  regards  words,  but  very  many  changes 
as  regards  terminations  and  inflections.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  of  literature  and  polite  so¬ 
ciety  has  undergone  changes  so  vast  that  unedu¬ 
cated  people  arc  scarcely  able  to  understand  the 
phraseologj-  that  occurs  in  the  masterjiieces  of  our 
great  authors,  or  the  Sunday  sermons  of  their  pas¬ 
tors,  delivered,  as  the  saying  is,  “above  tneir 
heads,”  in  words  that  are  rarely  or  never  employed 
in  their  every-day  hearing.  Among  this  class  sur¬ 
vive  large  numbers  of  verbs  as  well  as  of  inflections 
that  ou^t  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  literature,  and  which  it  only  needs  the  efibrts  of  a 
few  great  writers  and  orators  to  restore  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  favor. 

Among  the  losses  which  the  English  language 
has  undergone  are,  first,  the  loss  of  the  plurals  in  n 
and  in  en,  and  the  substitution  of  the  plural  ins; 
secondly,  the  present  participle  in  ana,  for  which 
we  have  substituted  the  nasal  and  disagreeable  ing  ; 
thirdly,  the  loss  of  the  French  negative  ne,  as  in 
nill,  for  “  I  will  not  ” ;  nould,  for  “  I  would  not  ” ; 
n’am,  for  “  I  am  not  ” ;  and  of  which  the  sole  trace 
now  remaining  is  “  willy-nilly  ” ;  and,  fourthly,  the 
substitution  of  the  preterite  in  d,  as  in  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired,  for  the  older  and  much  stronger  preterite 
formed  by  a  change  in  the  vowel  sound  of  tnc  infin¬ 
itive  and  the  present,  as  in  run,  ran ;  bite,  bit ; 
speak,  spoke ;  take,  took ;  and  many  others  that 
still  survive.  And  not  only  has  the  language  lost 
the  strong  preterite  in  a  great  variety  of  instances 
where  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  have 
retained  it,  but  it  has  lost  many  hundred  preterites 
altogether,  as  well  as  many  whole  verbs,  which  the 
illiterate  sometimes  use,  but  which  literature  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  either  ignored  or  de¬ 
spised.  Of  all  the  nouns  that  formerly  formed  their 
plural  in  n,  as  the  German  or  Saxon  nouns  still  for 
the  most  part  do,  very  few  survive,  —  some  in  the 
Bible,  some  in  poetical  composition,  some  in  the 
common  conversation  of  the  peasantry,  and  some, 
but  very  few,  in  polite  literature.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  “  oxen,”  for  oxes ;  “  kine,”  for 
cows  ;  “  shoon,”  for  shoes ;  “  hosen,”  for  stockings ; 
“  een,”  for  eyes ;  “  houspn,”  for  bouses ;  and  the 
words,  as  common  to  the  vernacular  as  to  literature, 
“  men,”  “  women,”  “  brethren,”  and  “  children.” 
In  America,  the  word  “  sistem,”  as  a  companion  to 
brethren,  survives  in  the  conventicle  and  the  meet- 
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ing-house.  “  Lamben”  and  “  thumben,”  for 
“  lambs  ”  and  “  thumbs,”  were  comparatively  eu¬ 
phemistic  words ;  but  thumbs  and  lambs,  and  every 
noun  which  ends  with  a  consonant  in  tbe  singular, 
are  syllables  which  set  music,  and  sometimes  pro¬ 
nunciation,  at  defiance.  What  renders  the  matter 
worse  is,  that  the in  the  French  plural,  from  which 
this  perversion  of  the  English  language  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  is  not  sounded,  and  that  the  plural  is  really 
marked  by  the  change  of  the  definite  article,  as  le 
champ,  les  champs.  Thus  in  borrowing  an  unpro- 
nounced  consonant  from  the  French,  in  order  to 
pronounce  it  we  have  adulterated  our  language  with 
a  multitude  of  sibilations  alien  to  its  spirit  and  orig¬ 
inal  structure.  The  substitution  of  s  for  eth  as  the 
terminal  of  the  present  person  singular  of  every 
verb  in  the  language  is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
If  this  change  had  been  repudiated  by  our  forela- 
thers,  a  grace  much  needed  would  have  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  language. 

Gradually,  too,  the  English  language  has  lost  the 
large  number  of  diminutives  which  it  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  which  are  still  common  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  The  English  diminutives  in  ordinaiy  use 
in  the  nursery  are  many,  but  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  pet  names  of  children,  as  “  Willie,”  for  litUe 
William ;  “  Annie,”  for  little  Ann ;  and  so  forth. 
The  diminutives  belonging  to  literature  are  few; 
and  if  we  write  “  darling,”  for  little  dear ;  “  lord- 
ling,”  for  a  small  lord ;  “  mannikin,”  for  a  very 
small  man ;  and  such  words  as  “  gosling,”  “  duck¬ 
ling,”  “  kitten,”  we  have  pretty  nearly  exhausted 
the  list.  But  formerly  almost  every  monosyllabic 
noun  had  its  lawftil  diminutive,  as  it  has  to  this 
day  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  where  such  words  as 
“  housie,”  “  witie,”  “  birdie,”  “  doggie,”  “  bairnie,” 
“  mannie,”  “  bookie,”  “  lassie,”  “  lammie,”  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others,  are  constantly  employed.  Eveiy 
Scotsman  understands  the  phrase  “  a  bonnie  wee 
lassiekie,”  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  three  di¬ 
minutives  piled  one  upon  the  other,  to  increase  the 
tenderness  of  an  expression  which  ceased  to  be 
English  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Among  other  losses,  the  plum  in  en  of  the  present 
tenses  of  all  the  verbs  is  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
We  love«  and  we  smilen  would  serve  many  rh)"!!!- 
mical  needs,  and  administer  to  many  poetic  elegan¬ 
ces  that  the  modem  forms  do  not  suppW. 

“  The  ))erson8  plural,”  observes  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
English  Grammar,  —  a  work  by  no  means  so  well 
known  as  his  poetry,  —  “  keep  the  termination  of 
the  first  person  singular.  In  former  times,  till 
about  the  reign  of  IGng  Henry  VIU.,  they  were 
wont  to  be  formed  by  adding  en;  thus,  ‘loven,’ 

‘  sayen,’  ‘  complainen.’  But  now  (whatsoever  is 
the  cause)  it  hath  (j^uite  grown  out  of  use.  Albeit 
(to  tell  you  my  opinion)  I  am  iH'rsuaded  that  the 
lack  thei'eof,  well  considered,  will  be  found  a  great 
blemish  to  our  tongue.” 

But  of  all  the  losses  which  the  language  has  sus¬ 
tained,  not  alone  for  poetry,  but  for  oratoiy,  that  of 
many  useful  verbs,  some  of  which  are  still  existing 
in  Scottish  jiarlance,  and  of  the  ancient  preterites 
and  past  participles  of  many  old  verbs  of  which  tlie 
infinitives  and  present  tenses  still  hold  their  places, 
is  the  most  to  be  deplored.  This  loss  began  early ; 
and  that  the  process  is  still  in  ojieration  in  tbe 
present  day,  is  manifest  Irom  the  fact  that  many 
preterites  written  in  the  best  books  and  spoken  in 
the  best  society  forty  years  ago  are  dropping  out 
of  use  before  our  eyes.  We  constantly  nnd  bid  for 
bade,  —  “  he  bids  me  now  ” ;  “  he  bid  me  yester- 


day  ” ;  dart  for  durst,  —  “I  told  him  I  dare  not  do 
it” ;  need  for  needed,  —  “  it  was  clear  to  me  a  year 
ago  that  he  need  not  perform  his  promise  ” ;  eat  for 
ate  or  ett,  —  “  he  eat  his  dinner  ” ;  bet  for  betted,  — 
« he  bet  me  a  thousand  to  one.”  The  verbs  to  let, 
to  cast,  and  to  put  seem  to  have  enjoyed  no  preter¬ 
ite  daring  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  England, 
though  in  Scottish  literature,  both  of  the  past  and 
the  prosent,  their  piretcrites  arc  as  common  as  their 
infinitives  and  present  tenses.  Must,  in  English, 
is  eoually  devoid  of  the  infinitive,  the  preterite,  and 
the  rutu.’e  ;  while  can  has  a  preterite,  but  neither 
infinitive  nor  future.  For  what  reasons  these  and 
similar  losses  have  occurred  in  English  and  in 
other  modem  languages  it  might  be  interesting  to 
inquire,  though  it  might  possibly  lead  ns  into  meta¬ 
physical  mazes  were  we  to  ask  why  an  Englishman 
who  may  say  “  I  can  ”  and  “  I  could,”  must  not  say 
“  I  will  can,”  but  must  resort  to  the  periphrase  of 
“  I  will  be  able,”  to  express  power  in  futurity ;  or  why 
the  sense  of  present  duty  and  obligation  implied  in 
the  words  “I  must”  cannot  be  expressed  by  the 
same  verb  if  the  duty  be  bygone  or  future,  as  “  I 
musted,"  or  “  I  will  must,”  but  have  to  be  translated, 
as  it  were,  into  “  I  was  obliged,”  or  “  I  will  be 
obliged,”  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing  hereafter. 
These,  however,  are  losses,  whatever  may  be  their 
occult  causes,  which  can  never  again  be  supplied, 
and  which  at  our  time  of  day  it  is  useless  to  lament. 

The  loss  which  most  immediately  concerns  us  in 
this  paper  is  that  of  tlie  many  preterites  and  past 
participles  of  ancient  verbs  that  are  still  in  use,  and 
of  many  good  English  verbs  in  all  their  tenses 
which  without  reason  have  been  left  for  vernacular 
nse  to  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  have 
not  been  admitted  to  the  honors  of  modem  litera¬ 
ture,  except  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Bums  and  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  lost  preterites  of  our 
noble  tongue,  —  preterites  that  ou^t  not  to  be  lost, 
—  preterites  that  are  not  dead  but  sleeping,  —  pre¬ 
terites  that  only  need  the  fostering  care  of  two  or 
three  writers  and  speakers  of  genius  and  influence 
to  be  revived,  —  preterites  that  fomied  the  bone 
and  pith  of  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  and  that 
make  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  Bible  in  many 
of  its  noblest  passages,  and  that  particularly  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  us  in  Shakespeare,  —  but  shall 
select  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  useful,  as  hints  to  the  writers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future,  —  showing  them,  as  it  were,  a 
bank  on  which  the  wild  thyme  blows  luamiously, 
and  where  the  industrious  bees  of  literature  can 
gather  stores  of  honey'.  Taking  them  alphabcti- 
calljr,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  reference,  we 
begin  with :  — 

Axe,  to  inquire.  —  This  was  the  original  and  is 
the  legitimate  fomi  of  the  verb  now  written  and  pro¬ 
nounced  ask,  and  is  not  only  to  be  heard  in  collo¬ 
quial  use  all  over  England,  but  to  be  found  in  our 
earliest  writers,  with  the  inflexions  axed  and 
oxen ;  — 

“Knvj  wiUi  heavy  harte 
Axed  after  Thrifte.” 

yUion  of  Piers  Ploughman, 

“  If  he  axe  a  flsb.”  —  WickliSe’s  Bible. 

“  Axe  not  why.”  —  Chaucer :  The  Miller's  Tale. 

For  the  purposes  of  lyrical  {xietry  and  musical 
composition,  the  past  participle  of  this  verb,  if  rein¬ 
troduced  into  literature,  would  be  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  harsh  sound  asked,  which  no  vocal¬ 
ist  can  pronounce  without  a  pmnful  gasp. 


Bid,  and  its  derivative  forbid.  —  The  ancient 
preterite  and  past  participle  of  this  verb  were  bade 
and  bidden,  forbade  and  forbidden.  Both  of  these 
inflections  are  threatened  with  e.xtinction ;  —  for 
what  ofience  it  is  impossible  to  surmise.  Shake¬ 
speare  says : — 

“  The  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  do  it.” 

That  our  modem  writers  do  not  follow  the  example 
of  Shakespeare,  and  conform  to  the  mles  of  good 
English,  may  appear  from  the  following  exam¬ 
ples  :  — 

“  The  competition  ii  so  sharp  and  general  that  the  leader  of  to¬ 
day  can  never  be  sure  that  he  will  not  be  outbid  to-morrow.” 

—  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1868. 

“  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  finally  bid  farewell  to  Philadelphia.’ 

—  Times,  March  4,  1868. 

“  Uncertain  even  at  that  epoch  (1864)  of  Austria’s  fidelity,  Prus¬ 
sia  bid  high  for  German  leadership.”  —  Times,  April  9, 1868. 

“  lie  called  his  servants  and  bid  them  procure  firearms.”  — 
Times,  letter  from  Dublin,  March  2, 1868. 

s 

“James  the  First,  besides  writing  a  book  against  tobeeco, for¬ 
bid  its  use  by  severe  penalties.”  —  Tobacco,  by  D.  King,  M.  D. 

Beat,  beaten.  —  “  The  preterite  of  this  verb,”  says 
Walker,  in  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  is  uniformly 
pronounced  by  the  English  like  the  present  tense.” 
“  I  think,”  says  Dr.  Johnson  to  Horne  Tooke,  in  one 
of  the  imaginary  conversations  of  Savage  Landor, 
“  that  I  have  somewhere  seen  the  preterite  bate.” 
“  I  am  afraid,”  replied  Tooke,  “  of  reminding  you 
where  you  probably  met  with  the  word.  The  Irish¬ 
man  in  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones  says ‘he  bate  me.’” 
Johnson  replied,  “  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
employ  the  word  in  grave  composition”;  and  Tooke 
acquiesced  in  the  decision,  justifying  it  by’  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact,  which,  however,  he  did  not  prove, 
“  that  authors  much  richer  both  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  than  any'  now  living  or  recently  deceased 
have  done  so.”  Children,  ^mo  oftdn  make  preter¬ 
ites  of  their  own,  in  this  respect  acting  unconsciously 
upon  the  analogies  of  the  language,  often  say  Iktt 
for  did  beat.  And  the  children,  it  would  appear, 
are  correct,  if  the  following  from  Piers  Ploughman 
be  considered  good  English :  — 

“  He  laid  on  me  with  rage 
And  hitte  me  under  the  ear  ; 

He  buffeted  me  so  about  the  mouthe 
That  out  my  teeth  he  bette.” 

In  Ross’s  Helenore  —  a  perfect  storehouse  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  current  in  Aberdeenshire,  Kincar¬ 
dineshire,  the  Mearns,  and  the  northeast  of  Scot¬ 
land  —  we  find,  — 

“  Baith  their  hearts  belt  wi’  the  common  stonnd. 

And  had  nae  pain,  but  pieasure  in  the  wound.” 

This  preterite  might  well  be  revived  ;  it  is  sadly 
wanted,  as  witness  the  following  passage  fix>m  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Vivian  Grey:  “Never  was  she  so  ani¬ 
mated  ;  never  had  she  boasted  that  her  pulse  beat 
more  melodious  music*  or  her  lively  blood  danced 
a  more  healthful  measure.”  If  “  danced  ”  (a  preter¬ 
ite),  why  not  bett,  as  Piers  Ploughman  has  it? 
The  following  recent  example  of  the  present  for  the 
past  participle  beaten,  is  wholly  unjustifiable  :  — 

“  They  were  stoned,  and  the  horse  in  their  vehicle  beat  severe¬ 
ly."  —  Temple  Bar  Magazine,  March,  1889. 

Bake,  boke,  boken^  to  bake.  —  Both  the  preterite 
and  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  are  lost  to  liter¬ 
ature,  though  they  survive  in  tlie  rural  dialects  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  language 
possesses  but  few  trochaic  rhymes,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  boken  might  do  good  service  to  many  a  poet 
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at  his  wits’  end  for  a  rhyme  to  “  broken  ”  and 
“  token.” 

Betide,  betid,  from  tide,  to  happen.  —  The 
preterite  is  lost.  It  occurs  both  in  Piers  Plough¬ 
man  and  in  Chaucer :  — 

“  Thee  ahould  never  have  tidde  so  fair  a  grace.”  —  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Blend,  blent,  to  mingle.  —  The  preterite  of  this 
verb  is  very  properly  preserved  by  the  poets,  but 
seems  to  have  entirely  given  way  in  prose  and  in 
ordinary  8j)eech  to  “  blended.”  Any  reason  for  the 
change  it  is  impossible  to  discover ;  for  if  it  be  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  “  blended,”  it  would  be  equally  correct  to 
say  “  spended,”  “  lended,”  or  “  rended.”  This  form  of 
the  preterite  in  the  verb  “  to  mend  ”  has  properly 
been  superseded  by  “  mended,”  in  order  to  avoid  the 
confusion  that  would  be  caused  in  the  use  of  the 
verb  “  to  mean,”  which  has  its  proper  preterite  in 
“  meant.”  Byron  uses  blent  with  fine  effect  in  his 
noble  lines  on  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  :  — 

« 

”  Rider  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent." 

Bren  or  bread,  brent  or  brand,  to  bmm.  —  This 
verb  is  lost,  though  it  might  well  have  been  retained 
in  the  language.  “  A  brand  plucked  from  the  burn¬ 
ing,”  is  almost  its  sole  remnant. 

“  Bring  in  better  wood. 

And  blow  it  till  it  brend."  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

Blin,  blan,  to  cease,  to  stop :  — 

“  And  so  he  did  or  that  they  went  atwin. 

Till  he  had  tamed  him  he  could  not  blin.” 

Chaucer;  The  Chanones'  Yeman'e  Tale. 

“  Her  tears  did  never  blin."  —  Nares  :  Romeue  and  Julietta. 

“  One  while  then  the  page  he  went, 

Another  while  he  ranne. 

Till  he ’d  o'ertaken  King  Kstmcre, 

I  wis  he  never  btanne.” 

Percy’s  Reliquee  :  King  Estmere. 

Brest,  brast,  to  burst :  — 

“  Have  thou  my  truth,  till  that  mine  herte  breat." 

Chaucer :  The  Franklein'e  Tale. 

“  The  mayor  smote  Cloudcslee  with  his  bill. 

His  buckler  he  braat  in  two.” 

Percy’s  Reliquea :  Adam  Bell,  Clgm  of  the  Clough,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Cloudeelee. 

Busk,  busked,  to  adorn,  to  dress,  to  make 
ready :  — 

’*  Buek  jt,  my  merry  men  all. 

And  John  shall  go  with  me.” 

Percy’s  Reliquee  .-  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne. 

“  The  king’s  bowmen  busked  them  blythe.” 

Percy’s  Reliquee;  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Cloudeelee. 

”  The  noble  baron  whet  his  courage  hot. 

And  busked  him  boldly  to  the  dreadful  fight.” 

Fairfax :  Translation  of  Tasso. 

“  Busk  Jt,  buek  ye,  my  bonnie, bonnie  bride.” 

Hamilton ;  Braes  o’  Yarrow. 

”  A  bonnie  bride  is  spon  buskit." 

Allan  Ramsay’s  Scotch  Proverbs. 

Cast,  to  throw.  —  Tliis  verb  in  English  has  lost 
its  preterite  roost,  and  its  past  participle  cdsten. 
Botn  survive  in  Gotland  and  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  — 

“They  coost  kevils  them  amang 
Wha  should  to  the  greenwood  gang.” 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

Bur  ’.s  employs  the  preterite  in  The  Death  and  Dy¬ 
ing  Words  of  Poor  Mailie  :  — 

“  As  Hailie  and  her  lamb  thegither. 

Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether. 

Upon  her  clott  the  eoost  a  hitch.” 


And  again,  in  his  immortal  song  of  Duncan 
Gray : — 

“  Maggie  coost  her  head  fn’  high. 

Looked  askleot  and  unco  skeigh, 

Oart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh.” 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  “  to  cast  out  ”  means  “  to 
fall  out,”  “  to  disagree  ” ;  and  the  phrase  “  they  have 
casten  out  ”  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Conne  or  can,  to  be  able.  —  Neither  the  infinitive 
nor  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  seems  to  have 
been  used  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  who  says,  “  I 
shall  not  conne  answer  ” ;  and  in  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose  has  “  Thou  shalt  never  conne  knowen.” 

Cut.  —  This  verb  never  appears  to  have  had  a 
preterite,  though  a  past  participle  yiiff  or  ytuff  is 
cited  in  Ilerl^rt  Coleridge’s  vocabulary  of  the 
Older  Words  in  the  English  Language.  Whence  or 
when  the  word  was  introduced  into  English  no 
lexicographer  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  determine. 
It  is  neither  derived  mom  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
French,  the  Greek,  nor  the  Latin,  and  is  therefore, 
by  the  exhaustive  process,  supposed  by  the  most 
recent  compilers  of  dictionaries  to  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Celtic.  A  near  approach  to  it 
occurs  in  the  French  couteau,  a  knife  or  instrument 
to  cut  with ;  in  the  Italian  coltello;  and  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scottish  coulter,  the  ploughshare,  or  knife 
of  the  plough.  It  may  be  that  the  original  word 
was  kit,  whence  ykitt,  cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
that  it  formed  its  preterite  by  cat  and  cut.  Some 
little  support  for  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the 
word  cat  as  applied  in  “  cof-o’-nine-tails,”  a  weapon 
that  cuts  pretty  severely ;  and  in  kit-cat,  as  applied 
to  portraits  that  are  not  exactly  full-length,  but  cut 
to  three-quarters  length,  as  those  painted  for  the 
celebrated  “  Kit-Kat  Club.” 

dead  or  clede,  clad,  to  clothe.  —  The  preterite  and 
past  participle  remain  in  poetical  use  as  well  as  in 
dignified  prose,  while  the  infinite  and  the  present 
and  future  tenses  have  been  superseded  by  the 
much  harsher  word  “  clothe.” 

Clepe,  or  dept,  yclept,  to  call,  to  name.  —  The  past 
participle  of  this  verb  remains  for  the  use  of  oad 
writers,  and  sometimes  of  good  writers  who  com¬ 
pose  mock  heroics. 

“  The  compaignie  of  comfort, 

Men  cleped  it  some  tyme.”  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

”  Parsventure  in  thilk  large  book 
Which  that  men  clepe  the  heaven  ywritten  was 
With  Stan.”  —  Chaucer:  The  Man  of  Lawea'  Tale. 

”  They  clepe  us  drunkards.”  —  Shakespeare  t  Hamlet. 

”  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  deml-wolves  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.”  —  Shakespeare ;  Macbeth. 

Mr.  Ilalliwcll,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary,  says  that 
the  word  is  still  used  by  boys  at  play  in  the  east¬ 
ern  counties,  who  clepe  or  call  the  sides  at  a  game. 
Many  newspaper  writers  in  the  present  day,  at  a 
loss  for  a  word  for  calling  or  naming  an  inanimate 
object,  talk  of  the  “  christening  ”  of  a  church,  a 
street,  a  battle,  or  any  inanimate  object.  An  ex¬ 
ample  occurs  in  an  editorial  article  of  the  Times, 
July  12,  1869,  on  the  removal  of  the  ^rating  from 
the  ladies’  gallerv  in  the  House  of  Commons, — 
“the  grate  question,”  as  Mr.  Lowe  christened  it. 
In  this  and  other  instances  the  old  word  clepe,  in 
default  of  call  or  name,  would  lie  an  improvement, 
if  it  were  possible  to  revive  it.  . 

Clem,  clam,  clammed,  to  perish  of  hunger,  to 
starve.  —  “  To  starve  ”  originally  meant  “  to  die,” 
as  we  still  say  of  a  person  that  he  is  “  starving  with 
cold.”  The  word  nas  lately  come  to  signify  “  to 
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I  die  for  want  of  fix)d,”  and  has  produced  a  very  ugly 
and  incorrect  hybrid  in  the  word  “  starvation,” 
said  to  have  been  first  used  Iw  Mr.  Dundas,  the 
first  Lord  Melville,  who,  as  Horace  Walpole  in¬ 
forms  us,  received  afterwards  the  nickname  of 
“  Starvation  Dundas.”  The  word  at  the  time  was 
supposed  to  be  an  Americanism.  It  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  fixed  itself  into  our  literature ;  but  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  much  better  word  clem  and  its  derivatives 
still  hold  their  ground  in  Lancashire  and  the  north 
of  England.  Tin  word  clem  does  not  occur  in 
Shakespeare,  but  both  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger 
use  it :  — 

“  Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiant  mast  eat  their  arms  or 
dim”  —  Ben  Jonson  :  Entry  Man  out  of  hit  Humor. 

“  I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turf.  What will  he  cltm  me  and  my 
followeref  Ask  him,  will  he  clem  met”  —  Ben  Jonson:  The 
Poelatler. 

“My  entrails  were  clammed  with  a  perpetual  fast.”  —  Massin¬ 
ger  :  The  Roman  Actor. 

“  Let  US  all  clem,”  said  a  speaker  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Manchester  during  the  American  civil 
war,  “rather  than  help  the  cause  of  slavery.” 
“  I  would  rather  clem  than  go  to  the  workhouse,”  is 
still  a  common  and  honorable  expression  in  Lan¬ 
cashire. 

Clip,  clap,  clippe,  to  embrace,  to  fondle.  —  Before 
the  English  language  borrowed  from  the  French 
the  woM  embrace,  from  embrasser,  to  clasp  in  the 
arms,  this  verb  was  in  constant  use.  It  occurs  in 
Piers  Ploughman  and  in  Chaucer,  and  had  not 
fallen  out  of  fashion  or  favor  in  the  days  of  Shake¬ 
speare : — 


English  sense),  the  confused  and  intermingled  song 
of  ail  the  morning  birds. 

Clout,  clouted,  to  mend,  to  put  a  patch  upon.  — 
The  verb  survives  in  Scotland,  but  has  perished  out 
of  modem  English  literature,  although  Shake¬ 
speare  used  it :  — 

“  I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud.”  —  Cymbeline. 

“  Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  clouted  up  together.” 

.  Roger  Ascham. 

“  Clout  the  auld,  the  new  are  dear. 

My  Joe  Janet.”  —  Robert  Burns. 

Daff,  daft,  to  make  a  fool  of,  to  play  the  fool.  — 
Dajfe  in  Chaucer  signifies  a  fool ;  and  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  and  North  English  dialect  a  daft  man  signifies 
a  lunatic,  or  one  who  has  been  befooled.  Daffing 
signifies  foolish  fun  or  merriment.  In  the  scene  b^ 
tween  Lconato  and  Claudio  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  when  Claudio  declines  to  fight  the  old 
man,  and  says,  — 

“  Away  !  away  !  I  will  not  bare  to  do  with  you,” 
Leonato  replies,  — 

“  Canst  thou  so  daff  me  ?  Thou  bast  killed  my  child.” 

Both  Mr.  Charles  Knight  and  Mr.  Howard  Stan¬ 
ton,  following  in  the  track  of  other  Shakespearian 
editors,  e^lain  daff'm  this  pas.sage  to  meandq^  or 
put  off.  The  true  meaning  is  to  befool,  as  the  word 
is  used  in  Chaucer.  When,  elsewhere,  Shake¬ 
speare  says  of  Prince  Henry,  — 

“  Thou  madcap  Prince  of  Wales,  that  doffed  the  world  aside,” 


“  Clippe  we  in  covenant,  and  each  of  us  clippe  other.” 

Piert  Ploughman. 

“  He  kisseth  her  and  elippeth  her  full  o.’t.  ' 

Chaucer :  The  Merchant's  Tale. 

“  Worse  than  Tantalus  is  her  annoy. 

To  clip  Elysium  and  yet  lack  her  joy.” 

Shakespeare  :  Penus  and  Adonis. 

“  Then  embraces  his  son,  and  then  again  he  worries  bis  daugh¬ 
ter  with  clipping  her.”  —  Shakespeare :  fVinltr's  Tale. 

“  Oh  let  me  clip  ye  in  arms  as  round  as  when  I  woo’d  !  ” 

Shakespeare :  Coriolanut, 

“  The  lusty  vine,  not  jealous  of  the  ivy. 

Because  she  clips  the  elm.”  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  preterite,  once  common,  survives  to  this  day  in 
the  form  of  an  infinitive  and  of  a  noun,  but  in  both 
too  offensive  to  modesty  to  be  further  mentioned. 

Crine,  crone,  crunken,  to  shrivel  from  heat,  frost, 
or  sickness.  —  This  verb,  with  all  its  declensions, 
has  perished,  and  only  survives  in  its  diminutive, 
to  crinkle.  In  this  last  form  it  is  rather  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  than  of  our  own.  See  the  ballad  of  the 
“  Boy  and  the  Mantle  ”  in  Percy’s  Reliques. 

Chirm,  charm,  churm,  to  sound  like  the  murmur 
or  song  of  a  multiplicity  of  birds.  —  Mr.  Halliwell, 
in  his  Archaic  Dictionary,  defines  the  word  to  mean 
the  melancholy  undertone  of  a  bird  previous  to  a 
storm.  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  has  charre,  to  make 
a  confused  noise,  a  word  current  in  some  parts  of 
England.  The  word  is  common  in  Scotland,  though 
almost  obsolete  in  the  south :  — 


“  Small  birds  with  chirming  aud  with  cheeping  clanged  their  song.” 

Uawin  Douglas’s  translation  of  the  ^neid. 


“  At  last  the  kiudly  sky  began  to  clear. 

The  birds  to  chirm,  and  daylight  to  appear.” 

Boss’s  Htlenore. 


Hfilton  makes  Eve  speak  of  the  “  charm  of  earliest 
birds,”  a  phrase  which  has  been  misinterpreted  to 
mean  the  charming  (in  the  modern  sense)  song  of 
the  birds,  while  it  really  means  chirm  (in  the  old 


the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  same.  The  “  mad¬ 
cap  ”  did  not  doff  the  world  aside,  for  in  this  sense 
the  expression  would  be  pleonastic,  but  doffed  or 
fooled  or  jested  it  aside,  as  a  madew  would. 

Dare,  dared  or  durst,  dared.  —  The  tendency  of 
our  modem  and  colloquial  English,  as  well  as  of 
our  current  literature,  is  to  ignore  the  two  preterites 
and  the  past  participle  of  tnis  word,  and  to  write 
and  say  dare  where  durst  or  dared  would  be  more 
correct  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  omit  the  s  in 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense.  The 
following  are  exam^es  of  each  inaccuracy :  — 

“  Neither  her  inaldena  nor  the  priest  dare  speak  to  her  for  half 
an  hour  "(durst  speak  to  her,  Ac.  )  — Hereward  the  IPake,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

“The  Government  dare  [durst]  not  consent  to  the  meeUng  being 
held. 

,  .  .  No  one  can  feel  anything  but  contempt  for  a  Government 
which  meanly  attempts  to  gain  a  cheap  reputation  for  firmness  by 
fulminations  which  it  dare  [dares]  not  carry  out ;  and  by  prohibit¬ 
ing  meetings  which  it  dare  [dares]  not  prevent.”  —  Morning  Star 
on  the  Hyde  Park  riots,  I860. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  verb  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  declensions,  and  no  careful  writer 
ou^t  to  fall  into  the  errors  just  cited. 

Deem,  doom,  deemed,  to  judge.  —  This  word, 
which  now  signifies  “  to  think  ”  rather  than  “  to 
judge,”  and  which  has  lost  its  old  preterite  doom, 
formerly  implied  the  delivery  of  a  doom,  sentence, 
or  judgment.  Chaucer  calls  a  judge  a  doomsman  ; 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  judge  is  still  called  the 
dempster  or  deemster.  The  day  of  Doom  is  the 
day  of  Judgment.  Chaucer  does  not  use  the  old 
preterite  doom,  which  seems  to  have  perished  be¬ 
fore  his  time  ;  but  in  the  Franklein’s  Prologue  uses 
the  substantive  doom  in  the  sense  of  an  opinion  or  a 
private  judgment :  — 

“  As  to  my  doom,  there  Is  more  that  is  here 
Of  eloquence  that  shall  be  thy  peer, 

U  that  thou  live.” 
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Oat  of  the  lost  preterite  the  English  writers  of  three 
centuries  ago  formed  a  new  verb,  to  doom,  with  a 
regular  preterite,  doomed,  —  a  word  which  does  not 
merely  signify  to  pass  judgment;  upon,  but  to  pass 
a  serere  sentence. 

Delve,  dolve,  dolven,  to  dig,  to  make  a  trench  or 
ditch,  to  bury  in  the  earth.  —  This  verb  is  still  re¬ 
tained  in  poetical  composition,  and  in  the  ever}'-<lay 
speech  of  the  people  in  Scotland  and  some  of  the 
northern  counties ;  but  the  old  j)reterite  and  past 
participle  are  lost.  They  have,  found  a  substitute 
in  the  regular  declension  delved.  The  old  preter¬ 
ite  seems  to  have  become  obsolete  at  an  early 
period,  as  tmpears  fiom  the  distich  of  Jdhn  Ball  the 
priest,  the  fiiend  and  coadjutor  of  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
rebellion  of  1381 :  — 

“  WTjen  Adam  delved  and  Rre  span, 

Who  was  then  the  fcntleman  I  ” 

Chancer  used  the  participle,  “  I  would  be  dolven 
[buried]  deep  and  in  the  Romance  of  Merlin,  a 
man  who  was  to  be  buried  alive  is  descrilted  as  to 
“be  dolven  quick.”  Riers  Ploughman  has,  “  Tliey 
dolven  with  spades  and  shovels  to  drive  away  hun¬ 
ger.”  Keats,  in  more  modern  times  employs, 
delved  :  — 

^  Oh  for  a  draught  of  riataire  that  hath  been 
Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth !  ** 

If  he  had  said  deep  dolven  instead  of  deep  delved, 
he  would  have  had  high  authority,  and  would  have 
greatly  improvetl  the  stately  march  and  music  of 
his  verse. 

Dight,  dighled,  to  prepare,  to  put  in  order,  to 
deck,  to  attire,  to  wiiie  awav.  —  This  useful  word  of 
many  meanings  is  all  but  obsolete  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  but  survives  in  Scottish.  Tlie  preterite  has 
long  been  lost,  and  is  not  employed  in  J'iers  Plough¬ 
man  or  in  Chaucer.  An  offshoot  of  this  word  in  the 
form  of  mhdight  (misprepared)  occurs  in  Jack  Mil¬ 
ler’s  song,  quoted  by  Stowe  in  his  account  of  Wat 
Tyler’s  rebellion :  — 

“  If  mtirht 
Go  before  right. 

And  will 
Before  rUII, 

Then  is  oar  mill  miedigkt." 

Spenser  and  Jlilton  both  attempted  to  revive  dight, 
but  with  only  partial  success :  — 

“  Soon  after  them,  all  dancing  in  a  row, 

The  comely  virgins  came  with  garlands  dight.” 

The  Faerie  Queens. 

“The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight.”  —  L' Allegro. 

“  Storied  windows  richly  dight.”  —  if  Peneeroio. 

In  Scottish  parlance  dight  does  constant  service. 
The  lassie  dtghts  her  mou’  before  accepting  a  kiss, 
and  dights  her  een  after  she  has  been  weeping.  She 
dight.<i  herself  in  her  best  attire  before  going  to  kirk ; 
and  the  wife  dights  the  dinner  for  her  husband  :  — 
Dight  your  cheeks,  and  banish  care.”  —  Allan  Ramsay. 

“  Let  me  rax  up  to  dight  that  tear. 

And  go  with  me  and  be  my  dear.” 

Bums :  The  Jollg  Beggars. 

Ding,  dang,  dong  or  dung,  to  strike  liard,  to  beat 
down.  —  The  infinitive  and  present  ttmse  of  this 
verb  are  still  colloquially  current,  but  the  preterite 
and  past  participle  are  obsolete,  or  only  survive  in  the 
nursery  phrase,  “  Ding,  dong,  bell.”  In  Scotland 
the  verb  and  all  its  inflections  survive.  Bums,  in 
his  immortal  and  often-f[uoted  line,  says,  “  Facts 
are  ehiels  that  winna  ding,”  Sir  Alexander  Bos¬ 
well  has  a  song  entitled  “  jenny  danjr  the  Weaver,” 
which  expression  was  translated  by  an  English  critic 


into  the  very  prosaic  form  of  “  Jenny  vanquished 
the  cotton  manufacturer.”  The  jiast  participle  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  familiar  proverbs  quoted  by  Allan  Ram¬ 
say,  “  It 's  a  sair  dung  baim  that  manna  greet,”  and 
“  lie ’s  sairest  paid  that’s  dung  wi’.  his  ain  wand.” 

The  modem  English  preterite  dinged  is  still  occa¬ 
sionally  heanl  in  conversation,  though  lost  to  liter¬ 
ature,  as  in  siieh  phrases  :  “  Horace  ?  Yes ;  he 
was  dinged  into  me  at  school  ”  ;  and  colhxiuially, 

“  Why  do  vou  keep  dinging  that  old  story  into  ray 
ears?”  The  woi^  constantly  occurs  in  serious 
poetry  up  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
son :  — ; 

“  Do-well  shall  dyuf/en  him  down, 

Aud  destroycu  bis  mighte.” 

Piers  Ploughman. 

“The  hellish  prince,  grim  Pluto  with  his  mace,  ding  down  my 
soul  to  hell !  ”  —  The  Battle  of  Alcazar. 

Dow,  to  be  able,  to  thrive  :  dought,  was  able.  — 
This  verb  is  utterly  lost  from  English  literature, 
but,  like  many  others  of  its  sturdy  class,  exists  in 
the  speech  of  the  English  peasantry,  and  in  the 
speech  as  well  as  the  literature  of  Scotland.  By 
a  strange  neglect,  or  a  stranger  ignorance,  the 
makci's  of  dictionaries  —  from  Blount  and  Philips 
up  to  Richardson,  Worce.ster,  and  Webster  —  have 
either  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  or  erroneously  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  synonymous  with,  or  an  orthograph¬ 
ical  error  for,  the  similar  word  “  do,”  with  which  it 
has  no  connection.  “  I  do  as  well  as  1  dow  ”  —  i.  e. 

“  1  do  as  well  as  I  can  ”  —  is  a  common  phrase  in 
the  nortli ;  and  the  supereminently  English  but 
pleonastic  inquiry,  “  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  which 
means  “  How  do  you  dow  ?”  —  i.  e.  thrive,  prosper, 
or  get  on, — has  come  to  be  accepted  as  accurate 
English,  though  wholly  a  mistake  of  the  learned. 
Even  Nares,  in  his  (ilossary,  has  no  suspicion  of 
this  word,  though  Halliwell,  more  acute,  gives  one 
of  its  meanings,  “  to  thrive,”  “  to  mend  in  health  ” ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  Provincial  Diction- 
arji,  follows  in  the  same  track  as  regards  its  use  in  | 
English  literature,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be  I 
aware  of  its  commonness  in  the  literature  of  Scot-  1 
land.  William  Hamilton,  the  Scottish  poet,  writes  " 
to  his  fnend  Allan  Ramsay :  —  ■ 

“  Lang  may ’st  thou  live  and  thrive  and  dow  !  ”  | 

And  Bums  says  to  Gavin  Hamilton  :  —  .  ; 

“  When  I  downa  yoke  a  naig,  | 

The  Lord  be  tbankit,  I  can  beg  !  ” 

1 

In  his  Epistle  to  King  George  III.,  in  his  eulogy  of  I 
facts.  Bums  speaks  of  them  as  “  ehiels  that  winna  ' 
ding,”  and  adds,  “  they  downa  be  disputed.”  Ros.s, 
in  his  Ilelenore,  has  “  When  he  dow  do  naem  air,” 

—  a  phrase  that  shows  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  words. 

From  this  obsolete  verb  springs  the  adjective 
doughty,  strong,  able,  —  a  derivation  which  up  to 
the  present  time  seems  to  have  escaped  all  the 
English  lexicographers. 

Dread,  drad,  dradden,  to  fear  greatly.  —  The  mod¬ 
ern  preterite  and  past  participle  dreaded  have  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  the  ancient  forms :  — 

“  But  what  1  drad^  did  me,  poor  wretch,  betide.” 

Rolieik  Greene :  1593. 

Divine,  dwined,  to  pine  away,  to  fall  off.  —  This 
verb  has  been  superseded  by  its  diminutive,  to 
dwindle,  which  has  the  same  meaning :  — 

“Ttaa  dwineth  he  till  he  be  dead.” —  Qower.  | 

“  It  dwined  for  eild.”  —  Chaucer.  I 

“  Bacchus  hates  repining  ;  I 

Venus  loves  no  dwining.”  — Allan  Ramsay.  I 
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to  have  been  lost  even  in  Chaucer’s  time,  who  uses 
oreet  entirely  in  the  modem  sense  of  “  to  salute.” 
Pier*  Ploughman  has  it  in  the  sense  of  “  to  lament  ” 
or  “weep”:  — 

“  And  then  'giai  Oloton  to  greet, 

And  great  dool  to  make.'’ 

“  It ’s  a  sad  time,”  says  an  old  Scottish  proverb, 
“  when  hens  crow  and  bearded  men  greet.”  Anoth¬ 
er  proverb  says,  “  Better  bairns  should  greet  than 
bearded  men.” 

“  And  ilgfaed  and  grot,  and  grat  and  tighed  again.” 

Roes'*  Ueienore. 

“  Duncan  sighed  baith  out  and  in, 

Orat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin’.” 

Bums ;  Duncan  Gray, 

“  The  Edinbro'  wells  are  grutten  dry.” 

Burns :  Elegy  on  the  Year  1788. 

Grab,  grub,  grabbed,  to  dig  up,  to  seize.  —  This 
verb,  in  all  its  inflections,  has  been  wholly  relegated 
to  the  speech  of  the  vulgar,  but,  like  many  other 
vulgar  words,  has  a  highly  resectable  origin. 
Or^,  in  its  first  sense,  means  to  dig  a  grave  or 
hole ;  and  grub  means  that  which  is  dug  up,  such 
as  roots  for  human  subsistence,  whence  its  modern 
and  slang  signification,  “  food.” 

Graith,  graitked,  to  prepare,  make  ready.  —  A 
critic  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  March  SO,  1860, 
called  a  poet  to  account  for  using  such  an  unper- 
missible  word  as  graith,  of  which  he  declared  his 
utter  imorance.  He  might,  however,  have  found 
it  in  Chaucer,  in  Worcester’s  Dictionarj-,  and  in 
Robert  Bums :  — 

“  Her  eon  Oalethiu 
She  graitked  in  attire  fine.” 

Artkour  and  Merlin. 

“  Unto  the  Jewe*  such  a  hate  had  he. 

That  he  bade  graith  his  chair  full  hastilie.” 

Chaucer  :  The  Reeve'e  Tale. 

“  Go  warn  me  Perthshire  and  Angus  baith. 

And  graith  my  horse.” 

Song  of  the  Outlaw  Murray. 

Head,  hent,  to  take,  to  hold,  to  seize,  to  appre¬ 
hend  :  — 

“  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way. 

And  merrily  Aen(  the  stile-a ; 

A  merry  heart  goes  ail  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  well-known  passage  from 
the  song  of  Autolycus  in  the  Winter^s  Tale,  me  pre¬ 
terite  hent  is  a  misprint  for  the  infinitive  hend, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Chaucer  uses  hent 
both  in  the  present  and  tlie  past  tenses.  This  is  a 
very  unusual  defect  in  an  English  verb  of  that  early 
period. 

“  Ail  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  intente. 

He  should  be  sauf,  but  that  we sholde  him  hent." 

Chaucer :  The  Friar'e  Tale. 

Shakespeare  uses  hent  as  a  substantive,  to  signify 
a  purpose,  an  intention  to  hold  by,  in  Hamlet’s  ex¬ 
clamation,  when  he  determines  not  to  kill  the  king 
at  his  prayers :  — 

“No! 

Up,  sword  !  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent ! 

When  be  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage.” 

Help,  holp,  holpen,  to  aid. —  The  preterite  and 
past  participle  are  fast  becoming  obsolete  :  — 

“  For  thou  hast  holpen  me  now.”  —  MS.  Cantab  i  Halliwell. 

“And  blind  men  holpen.”  — Pier*  Ploughman, 

“  Building  upon  the  foundation  that  went  before  us,  and  being 
holpen  by  their  labors.”  —  The  Tranetatorf  of  the  Bible  to  the 
Reader :  temp.  James  I. 

Hit,  het,  hitten,  to  strike,  to  touch  violently  with 
a  blow.  —  Both  preterite  and  past  participle  are 


obsolete.  Hitten  survives  in  the  colloquial  language 
of  the  peasantry:  — 

“  Your  honor’s  hitten  the  nail  upon  the  head.”  —  Ross’s  Helenore. 

The  Americans,  in  default  of  the  old  preterite 
het  occasionally  say  hot,  —  as,  “he  hot  me  a  heavy 
blow ;  he  hot  out  right  and  left.” 

Hold,  held,  holden,  to  have,  ~i'asp,  or  retain  in 
possession.  The  past  participle  is  obsolete  but 
might  be  advant^eously  revived  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme  which  it  afiords  to  “  golden,”  “  embolden,”  &c. 

Keek,  keeked,  to  peep,  to  look  in  slily :  — 

“  The  robin  came  to  the  wren’s  nest. 

And  keeked  in  and  keeked  in.” 

Nurtery  Rhymes  of  Engtand. 

“  This  Nicholas  sat  even  gape  upright, 

As  he  had  keeked  on  the  newe  moone.” 

Chaucer ;  The  Miller's  Tate. 

“  Stars,  dinna  keek  in 

And  see  me  wi’  Mary.”  —  Bums.  • 

Kythe,  kouth  or  couth,  to  show,  appear,  know, 
make  known.  —  This  word  has  become  wholly  ob¬ 
solete  in  England,  but  survives  in  Scotland.  The 
sole  remnant  of  it  in  English  is  uncouth,  originally 
meaning  something  unknown,  unheard  of,  strange, 
and  now  meaning  rough  or  ungainly.  Milton 
has,  — 

“  Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth,” 

meaning  unknown.  The  Scotch  have  the  word 
couthie,  familiar,  or  well  known. 

“  And  to  the  people’s  eres  all  and  some 
Was  couth  that  a  new  markissesse 
Be  with  him  brought  in  such  pompe  and  richenes 
That  never  was  there  seen  with  manne’s  eye.” 

Chaucer :  The  Clerke's  Tale. 

“  Take  you  sport,  and  kythe  you  knights.”  —  Sir  Ferumbras. 

“Kythe  in  your  ain  colours,  that  folk  may  ken  you.”  —  Allan 
Ramsay's  Scottish  Proverbs. 

“  Their  fates  blythe,  they  sweetly  kythe.”  — Bums. 

List  or  lest,  lust,  to  please.  —  This  word  has 
gradually  been  dropping  out  of  use,  but  having 
been  preserved  in  the  Bible,  is  still  occasionallv 
heard.  The  preterite  is  lost,  though  the  word  itself 
survives  as  a  substantive,  and  as  the  infinitive  of 
another  verb,  to  lust,  signifying  to  desire  pleasure 
vehemently : — 

“The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listelh.” 

The  colloquial  expression  “  to  list  for  a  soldier  ” 
seems  to  come  from  this  root,  and  means,  to  please 
to  become,  or  voluntai'ily  to  become  a  soldier. 
Chaucer  uses  Imt  in  the  sense  of  joy :  — 

“  Farewell,  my  life,  my  lust,  and  my  gladnesie.” 

The  Knight's  Tale. 

Ligge,  ligged,  to  lie  down.  —  This  ancient  word  is 
still  in  common  use  in  Cumberland  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  also  on  the  Border  counties  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  — 

“  So  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
Gloweth  but  aa  a  glade. 

Till  that  lele  love 

Ligge  on  him.”  —  Piers  Ploughman, 

“  What  hawkes  titten  on  the  perche  above  ! 

What  boundes  liggen  on  the  floor  adown !  ” 

Chaucer :  The  Knight's  Tale. 

“  I  have  ligged  for  a  fortnight  in  London,  weak  almost  to  death, 
and  neglected  by  every  one.”  —  G.  P.  K.  James  s  Ootorie  ;  or.  The 
King's  Plot. 

Let,  loot,  letten,  to  let,  to  permit.  —  This  verb  has 
lost  all  its  inflections  in  literary  and  colloquial 
English,  but  preserves  them  in  the  Scottish  dia¬ 
lect  :  — 

But  letten  him  lede  forth  whom  bym  liked.” 

Piers  Ploughman. 
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“  Aod  >y«  the  toot  the  tears  doim  ft’ 

tor  Joelt  o’  Hateldean.”  — Sir  Walter  Scott 

**  Ye  ’re  loot  the  pooie  o’er  the  d;ke.”  —  Barm. 

“  But  dool  had  not  yet  lettin  her  feel  her  want.” 

lloet’t  Heltnore. 

Leap,  lope,  lopen,  to  leap.  —  At  what  time  this  verb 
followed  the  analogy  of  weep,  creep,  and  sleep,  and 
formed  its  preterite  in  leapt  or  lept,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear :  — 

“  And  they  laughing  lopt  to  her.”  —  Pier*  Ploughman. 

“  Have  lopen  the  better.”  —  Idem, 

”  Up  he  lope  and  the  window  broke, 

And  be  had  thirty  foot  to  fall.” 

Percy’*  Reliques  :  The  Murder  of  the  King  of  Scole. 

“Tom  Bindle  lope  fra  the  chimley  nook.” 

Waugh'*  Laneaehire  Songs. 

Laugh,  lough,  leuch.  —  The  ancient  preterite  and 
past  participle  of  this  verb  have  been  superseded  by 
the  modem  preterite  in  ed :  — 

Then  lough  there  a  lord, 

And  ‘  By  this  lighte  ’  saide, 

‘  I  hold  it  right  and  reson.’  ”  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

“  He  cleped  it  Valerie  and  Theophrast, 

And  lough  always  full  fast.” 

Chaucer :  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue. 

“  When  she  had  read  Wise  William's  letter, 

She  smiled  and  she  leuch," —  Motherwell's  Collection. 

“ '  I  think  not  to,’  she  halflins  said,  aod  leuch.” 

Ross's  Helenore. 

“  How  graceless  Ham  leuch  at  hit  dad. 

Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger.” 

Burns :  The  Ordination. 

“  An’  ilka  ane  leuch  him  to  scorn.'’ 

Percy’s  Reliques  i  The  Auld  Guidman. 

Lout,  louted,  to  make  an  obeisance  or  a  cour¬ 
tesy  :  — 

“  And  then  louted  adowu.'’  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  quoth  the  dwarf,  and  louted  low.'’ 

Percy's  Reliques  :  Sir  Cauline. 

“  They  louted  to  that  ladye.” 

Percy’s  Reliques:  On  Allilerative  Metre. 

“  To  which  Image  both  young  and  old 

Commanded  he  to  lout.” 

Chaucer:  The  Monke's  Tate. 

“  And  I  am  louted  by  a  traitor  villain.” 

Shakespeare:  Henry  VI.  Psxti. 

Melt,  molt, .molten,  to  liquefy  by  means  of  heat.  — 
The  preterite  is  lost,  the  past  participle  still  pre¬ 
serve  in  poetrj’  and  the  Bible. 

Mint,  minted,  to  cs.’^ay,  to  try,  to  aim,  to  attempt,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  metals  before  coinage :  — 

“  Minting's  not  making  ”  (attempting’s  not  doing).  —  Allan  Ram¬ 
say’s  Scottish  Proverbs. 

“  A  minted  [attempted]  excuse.” 

The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers  :  1660. 

The  word  remains  in  Mint,  —  the  Assay  Office. 

Nate,  naked,  to  denude  of  covering.  —  The  pre¬ 
terite  survives  as  an  adjective ;  the  infinitive  is 
lost : — 

«  Come,  be  ready !  nake  your  swords. 

Think  of  your  wrongs  !  ” 

Nares :  Revenge's  Tragedy. 

Pight,  a  word  that  occurs  in  Chaucer,  is  defined 
by  Tyrwhitt  as  meaning  “  pitched,”  rather  than  the 
preterite  of  “  put  ” :  — 

“  Be  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  head. 

That  in  the  place  he  lay  as  he  were  dead.” 

Chaucer :  The  Knight's  Tale. 

Stowe,  however,  at  a  later  period,  uses  pight  for 
“  did  put  ” :  — 

“He  was  brought  to  the  Standard  in  Cheape,  where  they  stroke 
off  his  head  and  pight  it  on  a  pole,  and  bare  it  before  them.”  — 
Stowe’s  Annals  :  Henry  VI. 


Put,  pat  or  pight,  putten  or  pitten,  to  place.  —  The 
modem  verb  has  lost  the  preterite  and  past  par¬ 
ticiple  :  — 

“  I  there  wi'  something  did  fnrgether. 

That  pat  me  in  an  eerie  swither.” 

Burns :  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

“  Ye  see  how  Bob  and  Jenny ’s  gone  sin’  they 
Ua'ept'ffen  o'er  their  heads  the  merry  day.” 

Rost’s  Helenore. 

“He’sputfen  ittoagood  purpose,  has Brighoase.”  —  r*e  Afot- 
ter  of  Marston  :  London,  1864. 

Prank,  prankt  or  pranked,  to  adorn,  to  embellish, 
to  dress  fashionably :  — 

“  Some  prank  their  ruffs,  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attire.”  —  Spenser :  The  Faerie  Queen*. 

“  False  tales  prankt  in  reason’s  garb.”  —  Milton :  Comus. 

“Most  goddess-like  pranked  up.’’ 

Shakespeare:  Winter'sTale. 

Quethe  or  tfueath,  quoth,  to  say. —  The  infinitive 
of  this  verb  is  lost,  but  the  preterite  quoth  remains 
in  colloquial  use,  and  in  writings  that  do  not  aspire 
to  eloquence  or  diipity,  as,  “  quoth  he,”  “  quoth  I.” 
Bequeath,  to  say  in  your  will  what  part  of  your 
property  your  heirs  or  legatees  shall  possess,  is  a 
remnant  of  this  ancient  verb. 

Quake,  tjuoke,  to  tremble  with  fear :  — 

“  An  ugly  pit,  as  deep  as  any  hell. 

That  to  behold  therein  I  quoke  for  fear.” 

The  King's  Quair. 

“  The  whole  land  of  Italy  trembled  and  quoke.” 

Douglas :  Translation  of  the  jEneid. 

Rax,  raught,  to  reach,  to  stretch  : — 

“  He  raught  to  the  steere  ”  (he  reached  o  the  helm). 

Piers  Ploughman. 

“  He  start  up  and  would  have  him  raught.” 

Merlin  :  Early  English  Metrical  Romances. 

“The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money.” 

Shakespeare :  Comedy  of  Errors. 

“  Their  three-mile  prayers  and  half-mile  graces. 

Their  raxing  conscience.”  —  Bums :  Epistle  to  AT  Math. 

“  Is  this  a  time  to  talk  o’  wark. 

When  Coiin ’t  at  the  door? 

Rax  down  my  cloak,  I  ’ll  to  the  quay. 

And  see  him  come  ashore.” 

Mickle :  There 's  nae  Luck  about  the  House. 

Reave,  reft,  take  off,  take  away,  whence  the  old 
English  and  Scottish  word  reaver  or  reiver,  a  thief. 
—  This  word  survives  in  bereave  and  bereft,  but  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete :  — 

“  If  he  reaveth  me  by  might. 

He  robbeth  me  by  maistrye.” 

Piers  Ploughman. 

“  Therefore,  though  no  part  of  his  work  to  reave  him. 

We  now  for  matters  more  allied  must  leave  him.” 

Heywood's  Troia  Britannia :  1609. 

“  To  go  robhe  that  ragman. 

And  reave  the  fruit  from  him 

Piers  Ploughman. 

“  Means  to  live  by  reaf  of  other  men's  goods.'’  —  Holinshed’s 
Chronicles. 

Reap,  rept,  rope,  ropen,  to  cut  or  help  to  cut  the 
harvest :  — 

“  Ropen  and  laide  away  the  come.'’ 

Chaucer :  Legende  of  Good  Women. 

“  After  the  corn  is  rept.”  —  Nares. 

Reek,  role,  to  emit  smoke  or  vapor.  —  The  pres¬ 
ent  tense  of  this  verb  survives  in  solemn  and  poeti¬ 
cal  composition  in  England,  but  both  the  present 
and  preterite  are  in  common  and  colloquial  use  in 
Scotland.  “  Auld  Reekie  ”  is  a  popular  name  for 
Edinburgh.  From  the  preterite  roke  or  roak  comes 
the  adjective  rooky,  which,  by  a  misprint  in  Mac¬ 
beth,  Act  HI.  Scene  ii.,  appears  as  rooky,  and  has 
led  all  commentators  astray  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage  :  — 
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^  Light  thickest,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wlog  to  the  rooky  wood.*’ 


Rooky  or  rooky,  in  Jameson’s  Scottish  Dictionary, 
is  defined  as  “  dark  ”  or  “misty,”  as  in  the  passage 
from  Hamilton’s  Wallace :  — 

“  A  rook)  mi«t  fell  down  at  break  of  day.” 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  word  is  not  derived  from 
either  “  rook  ”  or  “  crow,”  ^d  that  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Jameson’s  definition 
of  a  Scottish  word  that  was  English  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare. 

Rowti,  rowned,  to  whisper,  to  talk  privately,  to 
whisper  in  the  ear.  —  This  word  is  wholly  lost,  but 
might  have  l>een  nresen  ed,  if  Shakespeare,  like 
modern  authors,  hau  been  in  the  habit  of  correct¬ 
ing  his  proof-sheets.  The  word,  misprinted  round, 
occurs  several  times  in  Shtdiespeare,  and  has  puz¬ 
zled  all  the  commentators.  Mr.  Stanton,  in  a  note 
on  the  passage  where  Polonius  says  to  the  king  in 
Hamlet,  —  « 

Let  hU  queen*mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief  —  let  her  be  round  with  him,” 

says,  “  Let  her  be  blunt  and  plain-spoken  with 
him.”  In  another  note  to  the  word  in  Kiny  John, 
Act  H.  Scene  ii.  — 

“  tVbom  zefti  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
Az  Ood'f  own  zoldier,  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  aame  purpaose  —  charge  ”  — 

he  explains  the  true  meaning  of  rounded  (which 
should  be  rowned,  just  as  vulgar  people  sometimes 
say  “drownded”  lor  drowned)  as  “insinuated,” 
“  whispered  in  the  ear.”  He  quotes  from  the,  Span¬ 
ish  tragedy  tlie  line  where  the  same  orthographical 
error  occurs,  — 

“  Forthwith,  revenge,  zhe  rounded  them  in  the  car.’’ 

The  word  appears  correctly  in  all  authors  previous 
to  Shakespeare :  — 

“  They  roze  up  in  rape. 

And  rowned  together.”  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

“The  ztrward  on  hiz  kneez zat  down 

.  With  the  emperor  for  to  roten.” 

Romance  of  Cueur  de  Lion, 

“Cut  if  it  like  you  that  I  might  roume  in  your  ear.” 

Skelton. 

Sag,  sog,  to  bend  or  give  way  under  pressure,  to 
fail :  — 


“  The  mind  I  zway  by,  and  the  heart,  I  fear. 

Shall  never  aog  with  doubt  or  zhake  with  fear.” 

Shakezpeare:  Macbeth. 

“  That  it  may  not  sag  from  the  intention  of  the  founderz.’’  —  Ful- 
ler'z  Worthies. 

From  the  lost  preterite  sog  comes  the  adjective  sog¬ 
gy,  often  used  oy  the  Americans  to  signify  wet  bog- 
g)-  Boi(  that  yields  to  the  foot. 

Scathe  or  sknith,  to  do  an  injur)'  or  damage.  — 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  use  the  verb :  — 

“This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you."  —  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

“  Scathed  the  forest  oaks.”  —  Milton. 

The  substantive  scathe  or  skaith,  signifying  hurt, 
damage,  and  injury,  survives  in  Scottish  speech  and 
literature,  and  is  not  wholly  obsolete  in  English 
poetry,  though  rarely  used  by  modern  writers :  — 

“  Ob  !  if  on  my  bozom  lying, 

I  could  work  him  deadly  tcafAe, 

In  one  burst  of  burning  passion, 

I  would  kiss  him  into  death !  ” 

Mackay :  Love  in  Hate. 

Seethe,  sod,  sodden,  to  boil. —  'The  translators  of 
the  Bible  have  preserved  this  old  English  word. 


which  was  in  common  use  before  its  modern  syno- 
nyme  was  borrowed  with  other  culinary  phrases 
from  the  Norman  French ;  — 

“  And  he  said  unto  hiz  servant.  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seethe 
pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophet.” — 2  Kings  iv.  38. 

“  Qo  suck  the  subtle  blood  o’  th’  grape 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  ftoth.” 

Shakespeare  :  Timon  of  Athens. 

“  Seethe  stanes  in  butter,  the  brew  will  be  good.”  —  Allan  Ram¬ 
say's  Scotch  Proverbs. 

“  It  is  unsavorye 

Y-sodden  or  y-baken.”  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

Shape,  shape,  shopen,  to  make,  to  create,  to  put 
into  form.  —  This  verb  has  wholly  lost  its  original 
meaning  in  the  infinitive  and  present,  in  which 
form  it  subsists  as  a  regular  verb,  with  its  preterite 
in  d.  Its  preterite  and  past  participle  have  long 
been  obsolete,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
in  English  literature  after  the  time  of  Chaucer :  — 

“  God  shape  the  world.”  —  Wickliffe’s  Bible. 

^The  king  and  the  enminane 
Shopen  laws.”  —  Pierg  Ploughman. 

which  this  sempnour  shape  him  for  to  wende.” 

Chaucer:  The  Frere's  Tale. 

Shend,  shent,  shent,  to  rebuke,  to  blame,  to  shame, 
or  bring  to  shame :  — 

“  What  say  you,  sir  J 

I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you.” 

Shakespeare :  Twelfth  Night. 

“  He  that  shames  let  him  be  shent.”  —  Allan  Ramsay. 

“  All  woe-begone  was  John  o’  the  Scales, 

SuesAenf  he  could  say  never  a  word.” 

Percy’s  Reliques  :  The  Heir  of  Lgnne. 

Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  Thomson  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  use  this  word.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  last  author  of  note  who  em¬ 
ployed  it  was  Diy'den.  It  siu-vives  in  Scotland. 

Shear,  sheer,  shore  or  share,  shorn,  to  cut  closely 
off.  —  The  ancient  preterite  is  obsolete,  and  has 
been  sujiersedcd  by  the  regular  form  in  ed.  The 
sea-shore  —  i.  e.  the  strip  of  land  sheared,  shore,  or 
shorn  by  the  action  of  the  waves  —  is  the  sole  relic 
of  this  word  in  modem  parlance. 

“  Robin  share  in  hairst  [harvest], 

I  share  wl’  him.”  —  Bums. 

“  Boston  w.as  the  Delilah  that  allured  him  [Daniel  Webster].  Oft 
he  broke  the  withes  of  gold,  till  at  lost  she  shore  off  his  locks,  and 
his  strength  went  from  him.’’ — Theodore  Parker :  Discourse  on  the 
Death  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Shread,  shred,  to  cut  off  the  ends,  to  lop.  —  The 
old  preterite  has  long  been  obsolete,  but  survives  as 
a  noun,  shred,  a  thing  lopped  off  or  cut  off,  a  rem¬ 
nant  :  —  ' 

“  The  superfluous  and  waste  sprigs  of  vines  being  shreaded  oft.” 
—  Withairs/Jicfionarie ;  1608. 

“  A  shredder  of  trees.’’  —  Nares. 

Shrew,  shrow,  shrown.  —  This  obsolete  word,  of 
which  tbe  only  current  representative  is  shrewd,  a 
perversion  of  the  original  meaning,  signifies  “to 
curse,”  and  finds  a  singular  .sv-nonyme  in  America.’ 
In  England  a  scolding  wife  is  a  shrew ;  in  America 
the  same  disagreeable  person  is  a  “  cuss.”  Shake¬ 
speare  applies  the  word  shrew  to  both  sexes,  just  as 
the  Americans  do  the  word  cuss.  “  Beshrew  me  1  ” 
the  old  ejaculation,  meant  “curse  me  I”  At  the 
present  day  inferior  writers  and  careless  speakers 
will  say,  “  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion,”  meaning  “  a 
sharp,  cunning  suspicion.”  The  time  at  which  the 
word  assumetf  this  new  meaning  in  speech  or  liter¬ 
ature  is  uncertain. 
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Shrive,  xhrove,  »hrioen,  to  c-ontesti  to  tlie  priest.  — 
This  verb,  in  all  its  inflections,  went  out  when  the 
Reformation  came  in,  and  only  survives  in  poetry 
and  romance,  and  in  the  word  “  Shrove-Tuesday.” 

Slake,  slake,  sloken,  to  assuage  thirst,  to  quench  a 
fire.  —  The  preterite  and  past  {)articip]e  are  obso¬ 
lete. 

Sneap,  sneb,  snub,  to  check,  chide,  rebuke  angri¬ 
ly,  to  be  sharp  to  a  person,  like  a  cutting  wind  :  — 

“An envious  sneaping  frost 
That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring/’ 

Shakespeare :  Love's  Labor  Lott. 

“  Do  you  meap  me  too,  my  lord  V'  —  Browne's  Antipodes. 

This  word  only  survives  in  its  past  participle  snub, 
which  has  become  the  infinitive  of  a  verb  with  the 
original  meaning. 

Snow,  snew,  snown,  to  drop  [lartially  contjealed 
rain.  —  The  preterite  and  past  participle  survive  in 
America,  but  are  considered  vulgarisms :  — 

“  Withouten  bake  meat  never  was  his  house, 

Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 

It  tnewe  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink.” 

Chaucer ;  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

“  First  it  blew,  and  then  it  snew,  and  then  it  friz  horrid.”  —  Ma¬ 
jor  Downing's  Letters. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  English  Grammar,  cites  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verbs  that  make  their  preterite  in  etc,  —  viz., 
blow,  grow,  tluDW,  crow,  know,  draw,  slay,  and 
snow.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  that 
now  forms  its  preterite  in  ed,  though  uneducated 
.people  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America  some¬ 
times  form  the  preterites  of  grow,  blow,  and  know 
in  ed,  —  as  when  Topsy,  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  says 
“  she  growed.”  “  I  kuowed  it,”  instead  of  “  I  knew 
it,”  is  also  a  common  vulgarism. 

Stent,  stint,  .stunt,  to  desist,  to  cease,  to  limit,  to 
confine  within  a  certain  bound.  —  Tliis  verb  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  liberties  which  Time  takes 
with  the  old  words  of  a  language.  The  three .  in¬ 
flections  have  each  been  made  to  do  duty  for  an  in¬ 
finitive,  so  that  one  verb  has  been  virtually  convert¬ 
ed  into  three.  Chaucer  has  stent,  the  correct  and 
original  form :  — 

“  And  of  this  cry  we  would  they  never  stent.'' 

The  Knight's  Tale. 

The  noun  stent,  an  allotted  portion  of  work,  though 
obsolete  in  England,  is  common  in  America :  — 

“  Little  boya  in  the  country,  working  agzinat  time,  with  stents  to 
do.” — Theodore  Parker;  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Daniel 
Webster. 

Stint,  the  ancient  preterite,  is  the  modem  infinitive, 
and  forms  its  preterite  and  past  participle  regular¬ 
ly  in  ed.  Stunt,  to  stint,  or  stop,  or  cease  in 
miwth,  goes  through  the  same  inflections.  The ! 
late  Daniel  O’Connell  called  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  a  stunted  corporal. 

Swell,  swale  or  swoll,  swollen.  —  The  preterite  in 
swale  is  almost  obsolete ;  that  in  swoll  has  been 
newly  revived,  but  scarcely  holds  Its  own  against 
swelled ;  — 

“  An’  thought  it  swale  ao  aore  about  hir  harte.” 

Chaucer  :  The  Wife  of  Bathe's  Tale. 

Sweat,  swat,  to  perspire.  —  This  ancient  word 
survives  in  colloquial,  but  has  been  of  late  years 
banished  from  literary,  English.  The  curse  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  Adam,  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  [or  earn]  thy  bread,”  would  have 
lost  much  of  its  energy  in  English  ears,  if  the  an¬ 
cient  translators  had  Imcn  as  mealy-mouthed  as  the 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  rendered  “  sweat  ”  by 
perspiration. 


“  Ilia  bur  steed 

So  swat  that  men  might  him  ring.” 

Chaucer :  The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Topaz. 

“  Ilia  hackenye  which  that  waa  al  pomelee  gria, 

So  suiatte  that  it  wonder  waa  to  aee.” 

TheChanones  Yemanne's  Tale. 

“  Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  apot. 

Pur  which  they  never  toiled  nor  swat." 

Bums  :  Epistle  to  James  Smith. 

Au  anecdote  is  related  by  Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  book  of  Scottish  wit  and  humor,  of  a  stur¬ 
dy  old  lady  who  loved  hearty  vehemence  in  preach¬ 
ing,  that  she  delighted  in  one  particular  minister, 
because  when  he  preached  he  was  in  such  grim 
earnest  with  his  discourse  that  “  he  grat  and  spat 
and  swat  ”  over  it. 

Swink,  .swank,  swonken,  to  labor  over-hard.  — 
This  word  appears  to  have  been  almost  obsolete  in 
Shakespeare’s  time.  Some  of  his  contemporaries 
use  it,  and  Milton  tried  to  revive  it :  — 

“  In  setting  and  sowing 
Swinken  full  hard."  — Piers  Ploughmm. 

“  Great  boobiet  ami  long 

TIukt  loth  were  to  swink.''  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

“  For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly.” 

Spenser :  Faerie  Queens. 

“  We  'll  labor  and  swinke. 

We  ’ll  kiss  and  we  'll  drinke.” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  TAe  Spanish  Cureto. 

“For  he  had  swonken  all  the  nighte  long.” 

Chaucer :  The  Reeve's  Tale. 

Thole,  tholed,  to  sufler,  to  endure.  —  This  word  is- 
in  common  use  throughout  Scotland  and  on  the 
English  border,  but  has  long  been  lost  to  English 
literature :  — 

“  Which  died  and  death  tholed 
About  mid-day."  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

“  What  mischief  and  malease  Christ  for  man  tholed." 

Chaucer :  Pisions. 

“  What  mickle  wo  as  I  with  you  have  tholed."  —  Chaucer. 

“  She  shall  the  death  thole."  —  Gower :  Confessio  Amantis. 

“  He  who  tholes  conquers.”  —  Allan  Ramsay's  Scottish  Proverbs. 

“  Tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 

How  they  maun  thole  the  factors  smash !  ”  —  Bums. 

Threap,  to  argue,  to  complain,  to  lament :  — 

“  'T  is  not  for  a  man  witli  a  woman  to  threap." 

Percy’s  Reliques  :  Tak'  thy  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

“  Some  cry  upon  God,  others  threap  that  He  hath  forgotten 
them.”  —  Bishop  Fisher. 

“  Some  heads  well  learned  upon  the  book, 

Would  threap  auld  folks  the  thing  mistook.”  —  Bums. 

In  Grose’s  Provincial  Glossary  a  shopkeeper’s 
phrase  is  quoted,  “  This  is  not  threaping  ware,”  — 
1.  e.  these  goods  are  so  superior  that  they  are  not 
to  be  argued  about  or  cheapened. 

Thring,  throng,  thrung,  to  pre.ss,  to  jostle,  to 
crowd,  whence  the  modem  word  to  “  throng  ”  :  — 

“  A  thousand  of  men, 

Thrungen  together. 

Cried  upwards  to  Christ.”  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

The  Scottish  word  thrang  —  i.  e.  busy  with  a  crowd 
of  customers  —  is  a  remnant  of  this  word,  in  which, 
as  in  many  others  that  we  have  noticed,  the  origi¬ 
nal  preterite  has  been  made  to  do  duty  for  the  in¬ 
finitive  and  the  present  tense. 

Wax,  wox,  waxed,  woxen,  woxed,  to  grow,  to  in¬ 
crease.  —  This  word,  chiefly  preserved  m  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  by  its  frequent  use  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  lost  its  original  preterite  and  past 
participle,  wox  and  woxen,  before  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  at  which  time 
the  word  wax,  with  the  regular  inflections,  was  in 
common  use :  — 
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“  And  when  he  toexeit  wai  more 
In  hit  mother’s  abeenoe.”  —  Piert  Ploughman. 

“  This  man  inox  wellnigh  wood  [mad]  for  ire.” 

Chaucer:  The  Sompnoure'ii  Tale. 

“  Before  my  breath,  iike  biasing  flax, 

Man  and  hit  mar\'el8  pass  away  } 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 

Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay.”  —  Walter  Scott. 

IVreid:,  toreaked  or  wroke,  wroken,  to  avcnjre.  — 
This  word  is  still  current  in  connection  with  the 
nouns  wrath,  vengeance,  displeasure,  spite,  and 
others :  — 

“  So  wrtakt  us,  Ood,  of  all  our  foes.”  — Sir  Bevit  of  Hampton. 

“  T  is  not  my  fault,  the  boar  proroked  my  tongue. 

Be  wreaked  on  him.”  —  Shakespeare ;  Penue  and  Adonie. 

”  And  toon  in  the  Gordon’s  foul  heart’s  blood 
lie ’t  wroken  his  fairs  ladye.” 

Mimtreleg  of  the  Seottieh  Border. 

“  To  hare  wroken  himself  of  such  wrongs  as  were  due  him  by 
the  French  kiirg.”  —  Uolinshed’t  Chronicles. 

The  verbs  which  we  have  quoted  (and  we  might 
have  very  greatly  extended  the  list,  if  a  volume  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mere  chapter  had  been  at  our  command) 
are  merely  samples  of  the  literary  treasures  that  lie 
concealed  in  the  speech  of  the  common  people  of 
the  northern  counties,  in  tlie  old  English  authors 
anterior  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  Scottish  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  present  day.  What  should  we  say  if  an 
English  nobleman  of  ancient  and  illustrious  lineage 
.and  great  wealth  had  in  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  his  castle  hundreds  of  coffers  and  oaken  chests 
filled  to  the  lid  with  coins  of  the  purest  gold 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  by¬ 
gone  kings,  if  he  would  never  use  nor  look  at  any 
portion  of  his  wealth  ?  What,  also,  should  we  say 
of  him  if,  in  want  of  gold  for  lus  daily  needs,  he 
persisted  in  borrowing  it  from  strangers  at  usurious 
interest,  rather  than  touch  his  antique  treasures  ? 
We  should  say  he  was  unwise,  or  at  tne  least  eccen¬ 
tric,  and  that  it  was  questionable  whether  he  de¬ 
served  to  possess  the  great  wealth  which  he  had 
inherited.  Every  master  of  the  English  tongue, 
whether  he  be  poet,  orator,  or  great  prose  writer,  is 
in  the  position  of  this  supposed  nobleman  if  he  will 
not  study  the  ancient  words  of  the  language,  and 
revive  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  such  among*  them 
as  he  finds  to  be  better  adapted  to  express  strong 
as  well  as  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  than  the 
modem  words  which  have  usurped  their  places. 
To  the  poets  more  es|)ecially,  and,  if  there  be  none 
such  left  in  our  day  (which  we  should  be?  very  sorry 
to  assert,  when  certain  great  names  flash  u|Hjn  our 
memory),  to  the  versifiers,  who  are  not  likely  ever 
to  fail  us  as  long  as  there  are  hopes  and  fancies  in 
the  hearts  of  young  men  and  women,  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  especial  concern.  The  permissible  rhymes  of 
the  modem  Pmglisb  tongue  are  not  copious  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  such  as  exist,  if  not  as  well  worn  as  love 
and  dove,  breeze  and  trees,  heart  and  dart,  are  far 
too  familiar  to  come  upon  the  car  with  any  great 
charm  of  novelty.  The  dactylic  rhymes  are  still 
fewer,  as  every  one  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  ver¬ 
sification  is  painfully  aware.  It  is  the  poet,  more 
than  the  prose  writer,  who  strengthens  as  well  as 
beautifies  the  language  which  he  employs.  It  is 
trae  that  language  first  makes  literature ;  but  litera¬ 
ture,  when  once  established  among  a  people,  reacts 
upon  language  and  fixes  its  form,  decides  what 
words  shiul  and  what  words  shall  not  be  used  in 
the  higher  forms  of  prose  and  poetical  com[iosition. 
Old  English  —  such  as  it  is  found  in  Piers  Plough- 
man,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  the  poets  and  drama¬ 


tists  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  as  late  as  Milton 
and  Dryden  —  is  a  passionate  rather  than  an  argu¬ 
mentative  language ;  and  poets,  who  ought  to  be 
passionate  above  all  else,  otherwise  they  are  but 
mere  versifiers,  should  go  back  to  those  ancient 
sources,  if  they  would  be  strong  without  ceasing  to 
be  correct  and  elegant.  The  words  that  were  good 
enough  for  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  greatest  writers  of 
our  day.  But  Shakespeare  himself  is  becoming 
obsolete,  and  needs  the  aid  of  a  glossaiy*  to  explain 
to  educated  people  many  excellent  words  that  are 
quite  intelligible  to  an  uneducated  ploughman.  Is 
it  tlie  fault  of  Shakespeare  or  of  modem  writers 
that  this  should  be  the  case?  We  think  the  fault 
is  not  in  Shakes]>eare,  but  in  ourselves. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A  TRUF.  STORY. 

IN  THIRTEEN  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  II. 

Among  Mr.  Cartwright's  guests  was  a  young 
lady  who  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  faculty  for  describing  people’s  characters  or 
sensations,  —  not  by  looking  at  their  handwriting, 
but  by  holding  it  in  her  hand,  and  thus  placing  her¬ 
self  (it  was  averred)  in  magnetic  rapport  with  the 
writers.  She  was  a  merry,  good-natured  girl,  who 
did  her  spiriting  gently,  without  professing  much, 
belief  in  it  herself,  and  always  ready  to  laugh  heart¬ 
ily  with  others  at  the  result  whenever  (as  some¬ 
times  happened)  it  was  an  unmitigated  failure. 
This  evening  the  experiment  had  been  tried  several 
times  with  more  than  usual  success;  and  sundry 
hyjiercritical  spectators  averred  tliat  Miss  Simpson 
had  made  a  great  manv  lucky  guesses. 

“Well,  now,”  said  Cartwriglit,  “that  is  not  fair 
on  Miss  Simpson.  Here  is  the  writing  of  a  person 
whom  nobody  present — not  even  myself — has 
ever  seen.  Miss  Simpson  shall  try  again  with  it, 
and  I  will  bet  you  all  that  she  guesses  right.” 

He  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  the  young 
lady,  after  crumpling  it  fur  a  moment  in  her  hand, 
said,  hesitatingly, — 

“  This  is  a  woman’s  writing.” 

“  Right  1  ”  said  Cartwright. 

“  A  married  woman,”  said  Mits  Simpson,  more 
boldly. 

“  Right  again.  Any  children  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Quite  right.  Married  long,  eh  ?  ” 

“  AIxmt  three  months,  I  think.” 

“  Wonderful  1  ”  exclaimed  Cartwright.  “  It  is 
just  three  months  and  nine  days.” 

Mr.  Ackland  looked  up,  and  looked  red,  and 
fidgeted  in  his  chair. 

“  O  Cartwright,”  cried  Judge  Griffin,  “  that  won’t 
do.  You  put  her  leading  questions.” 

“  Well,  let  her  go  on  by  herself,”  said  Cart¬ 
wright. 

He  had  noticed  John  Ackland’s  movements,  and 
was  looking  hard  at  his  New  England  guest.  Mr. 
Ackland  blushed  again,  and  turned  away  his  face. 

“But  she  is  not  happy,  —  no,  not  at  all  happy,” 
said  Miss  Simpson,  musingly. 

“  The  devil  she ’s  not !  ”  cried  Cartwright ;  “  but 
’t  was  a  love  match,  was  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“1  think  so,”  replied  Miss  Simpson,  after  a 
pause,  and  doubtfully. 

“  My  withers  are  unwrung,”  said  Cartwright, 


looking  round.  “  I  swear  I  never  saw  the  lady  in 
my  life.” 

“  Does  she  care  more  for  somebody  else  already, 
ma’am,  than  for  her  husband  ?  ”  asked  the  Judge. 

“  More,  yes,”  replied  Miss  Simpson,  “  much,  no. 
She  must  be  a  strange  character.  Not  much  feel¬ 
ing  for  any  one,  I  should  say,  except  for  herself. 
She  jilted  him.” 

“  Whom  ?  ”  demanded  all  the  listeners  to¬ 
gether. 

« I  don’t  know.  But  now  I  fancy  she  half  re¬ 
grets  liim.  There  is  a  strange  feeling  about  this 
letter.” 

“  Pleasant  for  poor  Mordent  I  ”  muttered  Cart¬ 
wright. 

,^hn  Ackland  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  was  not 
red  this  time,  but  frightfully  pale,  and  trembling 
violently. 

“  The  letter !  the  letter  I  ”  he  cried,  and  seized 
the  hand  of  Miss  Simpson,  'rhe  young  lady  started 
at  his  touch. 

“  O  Mr.  Ackland  !  ”  she  cried,  “  why  did  nobody 
stop  me  ?  I  never  dreamed  that  it  was  you”  But 
already  John  Ackland  had  left  the  room. 

The  next  day  Cartwright  sought  out  his  guest 
(Mr.  Ackland  had  not  reappeared  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  during  the  rest  of  that  evening),  and  expressed 
his  regret  for  the  painful  incident  of  the  preceding 
night. 

“  I  had  no  idea  you  were  even  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Mordent,”  he  said. 

“  But  how  do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
her?  ”  asked  John  Ackland. 

“  Strictly  speaking,”  he  said,  “  I  am  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  her.  Mordent  and  I  were  schoolfellows  at ' 
West  Point.  lie  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  in¬ 
forming  me  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Stevens ;  and, 
as  I  anticipated  being  absent  from  Virginia  about 
that  time,  1  wanted  him  and  his  bride  to  pass  their 
honeymoon  at  Glcnoak.  I  also  asked  liim  to  send 
me  a  portrait  of  the  future  Mrs.  M.  I  have  portraits 
of  all  my  friends’  wives.  A  fancy  of  mine.  He 
declined  the  invitation,  but  sent  me  tlie  portrait, 
accompanied  bj^  a  pretty  little  line  from  the  lady 
herself  That  is  wnat  1  placed,  in  Miss  Simpson’s 
hands  last  night ;  and  I  assure  you  that  is  all  I 
know  of  Mrs.  Mordent.” 

John  Ackland’s  impatience  to  leave  Glenoak  was 
now,  however,  excessive.  “  Everj-  time,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “  that  I  must  face  again  the  people  in 
this  house  b  intolerable  jiain  to  me.” 

Cartwright  suggested  to  him  that  if  resolved  on 
so  hasty  a  departure,  he  need  not  return  to  Rich¬ 
mond.  “  By  going  across  country,”  he  said,  “  you 
will  save  a  long  day’s  journey,  and  catch  the 

Charleston  coach  at - ,  which  is  nearer  here  than 

Richmond.  I  can  send  your  luggage  on  by  the  cart 
tills  morning,  and  lend  you  a  horse  to  ride  there 
this  afternoon.  We  w'ill  dine  early,  and  if  you 
start  from  here  on  horseback  at  four  o’clock,  you 

will  be  at - before  nightfall,  and  a  good  hour 

before  the  coach  is  due  there.  I  will  be  your  guide 
across  the  plantation,  and  put  you  on  your  road 

to - ,  which  you  cannot  possibly  miss.  I  would 

gladly  accom[)any  you  the  whole  way  thither,  if  I 
had  not  some  business  with  my  overseer  which  must 
be  settled  to-night.  You  can  leave  the  horse 

at - ,  with  the  ostler  there.  I  know  him,  and 

!  can  trust  him  to  bring  it  back  safely  to  Glcnoak. 
What  say  you  ?  ” 

“  That  would  certainly  be  my  best  and  pleasant¬ 
est  plan,”  said  Mr.  Ackland,  “  and  really  1  am 


much  oblimd  to  you  for  proposing  it.  But  I  sup-  |  j 
pose  I  oujpit  to  go  to  Ric^ond  about  those  notes.  ’  1 1 

“  No  necessity  for  that,  I  think,”  answered  Cart-  j ! 
wright.  “  At  least  if  you  are  in  a  hurry.  At  the  j  I 

next  stage  after - you  will  be  obliged  to  stop  the  I  j 

greater  j)art  of  the  morning.  I  know  a  veiy-  re-  j ' 
spectable  banker  whose  ot&ce  is  close  to  the  hotel  I 
where  you  change  horses  and  dine,  —  will  give  you  ; 
a  line  to  him  if  you  like,  and  you  can  change  the  j 
notes  there.”  I 

“  You  are  most  kind,  my  dear  friend,  and  I  can-  ! 
not  sufficiently  thank  you.  But  do  you  think  it  I 
would  be  safe  to  carry  such  a  large  sum  in  notes  so  ' 
far  as - ?  ” 

“  If  you  carry  tljem  about  your  person,  yes.  Lug¬ 
gage  sometimes  gets  mislaid ;  but  you  need  not 

afraid  of  robbers  between  here  and - .  Our 

roads  are  not  so  unsafe  as  all  that,  Mr.  Ackland, 
sir.  1  have  travelled  all  across  this  country,  sir,  on  s 
horseback,  without  ever  having  any  misadventure, 
and  once  you  are  out  of  the  plantation  you  have 

only  a  few  miles  between  you  and - .  By  the 

way,  let  me  lend  you  my  travelling  belt.” 

“  Then,  indeed,”  said  John  Ackland,  “  if  it  does 
not  seriously  inconvenience  you,  I  shall  gladly  ac¬ 
cept  your  kind  offer.  For  I  confess  that  even  your  ‘ 
hospitality  —  ” 

“  Yes,  yes  1  ”  said  Cartwright,  “  I  understand. 
And  greatly  as  I  ^ret  this  departure,  I  cannot 
press  you  to  stay.  Tnere  will  be  no  inconvenience 
at  all,  and  I  will  at  once  give  orders  about  your  lug- 
gage.” 

After  dinner,  when  John  Ackland  and  his  host 
were  mounting  their  horses,  “  We  shall  have  a  cool 
ride,  I  think,”  said  Cartwright,  “  and  there ’s  plenty 
of  time,  so  that  we  can  take  it  easy.  I  should  n’t 
wonder  if  we  put  up  some  game  as  we  go  along.  We 
had  better  take  our  guns  with  us.” 

“  I ’m  not  much  of  a  sportsman,  I ’m  afriiid,”  said 
John  Ackland,  with  his  customary  blush. 

“  0,”  laughed  the  other,  “  I  dare  say  you  are  a 
better  shot  than  I.  You  Northerners  are  such 
modest  gentlemen.  Anyhow,  there ’s  no  harm  in 
having  out  the  guns.  You  see  they  are  in  nobody’s 
way.  That’s  how  we  sling  ’em  in  oiu*  countrj-, 
rough  but  handy.  Now  then.” 

Good-by  to  Glenoak,”  said  John  Ackland, 
rather  sadly,  looking  up  at  the  house  and  waving 
his  hand.  His  melancholy  had  been  excessive  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  day. 

“  Not  good  by  altogether,  I  hope,”  said  Cart¬ 
wright. 

And  off  they  started.  The  result  of  that  ride 
must  be  related  in  another  chapter. 

CHAITEU  iir. 

It  was  not  yet  dai’k  when  Cartv/riaht  returned 
alone  to  Glenoak.  He  found  Judge  Griffin,  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  betting  young  gentleman,  working  his 
way  through  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  box  of  cigars 
in  the  arlmr. 

“  Well,  Cartwright,”  said  the  Judge,  “I  suppose 
your  friend ’s  off,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Poor  old  Ackland !  Good  fellow  as  ever 
lived.  I  shall  quite  miss  him.” 

“  Very  amiable  man,”  said  tlie  Judge. 

“  Bet  you  a  pony,  Cartwright,”  said  the  betting 
youim  gentleman. 

“  What  on  ?  Here,  you  black  blockhead,  bring 
another  bottle  of  brandy,  ice,  and  soda-water.  And 
look  alive,  do  you  hear  V  ’Gad,  sir,  1  ’vc  swallowed 
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a  bushel  of  dust,  and  am  as  dr^'  as  mud  in  a  brick¬ 
kiln.” 

“Bet  you,”  resumed  the  betting  young  gentle¬ 
man,  “  that  the  Yankee  don’t  reach - to-night. 

Bet  you,  anyhow,  he  ’ll  come  to  grief.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Cartwright, 
sharply. 

“  Well,  sir,”  responded  that  promising  youth, 
“  I  reckon  you  should  never  have  set  him  on  that 
black  mare  of  yours.” 

“  Pooh,”  said  Cartwright,  “  the  mare ’s  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse.” 

“If  you  know  how  to  ride  her;  but  he  don’t. 
Very  queer  seat,  that  Yankee.  Now  she  has  him 
to  herself,  if  she  puts  her  head  down  he  ’ll  have  no 
more  chance  with  her,  1  reckon,  than  a  cat  in  hell 
without  claws,”  said  the  betting  young  gentleman, 
apparently  much  pleased  with  the  ongmality  and 
elegance  of  that  striking  figure  of  speech. 

“  I  tell  vou  the  mare ’s  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,” 
growled  Clartwright.  “  Pray  do  you  sup^mse,  my 
young  fHend,  that  yoiu*  remarkable  facility  for 
falling  head-foremost  oflT  the  back  of  any  four-legged 
anim^  can  be  acquired  without  verj'  pe-cu-Iiar 
practice  ?  You ’ve  been  practising  it  yourself  a 
good  long  time,  you  know.” 

The  betting  young  gentleman,  not  finding  any 
sufficiently  expressive  retort  in  the  ready-made 
idiom  of  his  native  tongue,  was  carefully  preparing 
one,  when  the  Judge  interposed  with,  — 

“  Find  any  game,  Cartwright  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Cartwright,  “  not  to  speak  of.  I  had 
only  one  shot,  and  Aekland  none.” 

“  Guessed  I  heard  a  gun  about  an  hoiu*  ago,” 
said  the  betting  yoimg  gentleman. 

“Lord  bless  you  and  me.  Judge,”  said  Cart¬ 
wright,  “  if  this  child  here  ain’t  going  to  die,  I  do 
believe,  of  a  determination  of  intelligence  to  the 
brain.  The  peculiar  acuteness  of  his  youthful 
faculties  is  somethit^  quite  astonishing.” 

“  Well,  I  guess  I  was  n’t  bom  yesterday,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  disconcerted  subject  of  this  sarcastic 
compliment,  “  and  when  you  were  as  young  as  1 
am  —  ” 

“  I  never  was  as  young  as  .you  are,  sir,”  said 
Cartwright. 

“  Well,  never  mind  that.  What  did  you  bag,  old 
boy  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  yoimg  reverend.” 

“  Never  knew  you  miss  before,  Cartwright.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  often  nuss,  when  the  game  is  as 
easy  —  as  easy  as  1  mostly  find  it  whenever  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  crack  with  you,  my  young  friend.” 

In  this  sprightly  conversation  ^ir.  Philip  Cart- 
wrighi,  was  still  exercising  his  wit  and  humor,  when 
that  “  black  blockhead,”  as  his  master  called  luni, 
entered  the  arbor,  looking  as  white  as  a  black  man 
can  look,  and  whisjiercd  something  to  him. 

“  Returned  ?  Impossible  1  ”  cried  Cartwright, 


springing  up. 
“What’s  the 


matter  ?  ”  cried  the  two  other 
gentlemen,  “  Aekland  back  again  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  the  mare ’s  back  again,  riderless,  cov¬ 
ered  with  foam,  and  the  saddle  turned,  —  the  mare  I 
lent  him.” 

“  Told  you  he ’d  come  to  grief  with  her.  Should 
n’t  wonder  if  she’s  broke  his  neck,”  exclaimed 
the  betting  young  gentleman,  with  joyful  exulta¬ 
tion. 

“  Tell  Sam  to  saddle  my  horse  instantly,”  cried 
Cartwright.  “Not  the  one  I  had  out  toKiay,  a 
fresh  one.” 


“  Why,  where  are  you  going,  Cartwright  ?  ” 
asked  the  Judge,  not  very  well  pleased  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  interrupted- potations  and  a  dull  evening. 

“  To - ,  to  look  for  poor  Aekland,  anp  at 

once.” 

“  But  it ’s  a  good  twelve  miles’  ride.” 

“  Can’t  help  that.  Judge.  If  anything  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  poor  friend,  if  the  mare  has  thrown 
him,  he  may  be  in  want  of  assistance.  I  saw  him 
safe  through  the  plantation.  If  anything  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him,  it  cannot  liave  been  long  after  I  left 
him,  or  the  mare  would  hardly  have  got  home  by 
now,  even  at  a  galloji.  ,  Stay,  I ’d  better  take  the 
wagon,  I  think.  If  lie 's  hurt,  we  shall  want  it. 
Who  will  come  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,”  said  the  Judge.  “  I ’m  too  old.  But  I 
tell  you  what.  Cart-wright,  if  you  ’ll  order  another 
bottle  I  ’ll  sit  up  for  you.” 

“  I  ’ll  come,”  said  the  betting  young  gentleman. 

“  Pooh !  ”  cried  Cartivright,  with  ineffiible  con¬ 
tempt.  “  You  ’re  uo  use.  I  must  be  off.”  And 
off  he  went.  ^ 

When  he  returned  to  Glenoak  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Judge  had  kept  his  word,  and 
was  sitting  up  for  him,  having  nearly  finished  his 
second  bottle.  Cartwright  dropped  into  a  chair 

haggard  and  exhausted.  He  had  been  to - and 

back,  but  had  discovered  notliing,  except,  indeed, 
that  neither  horse  nor  rider  had  arrived  that  even¬ 
ing  fh>m  Glenoak  at  the  inn  at  that  town,  and  that 
the  Charleston  coach  had  taken  in  no  passengers 
at - . 

“  The  whole  thing  is  a  mysterj’,”  he  said.  “  It 
fairly  beats  me.” 

“  And  beat  you  look,”  said  the  Judge ;  “  you ’d 
best  take  a  cocktail  .and  go  to  bed.  Found  no  trace 
of  him  on  the  road  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Nor  heard  anything  of  him  V  ” 

“  Notlung,  absolutely  nothing.” 

The  next  morning  all  the  slaves  on  Mr.  Cart- 
-wright’s  estate  were  assembled  and  interrogated 
about  the  missing  gentleman.  Judge  Griffin  him¬ 
self  conducted  the  inquirj',  and  veiy  severely  he  did 
it.  Of  course,  they  sul  contradicted  each  other  and 
themselves  and  floundered  about  in  a  fathomless 
slough  of  unintelligibility,  for,  whatever  natural, 
intelligence  they  po.ssessed  was  extinguished  by  the 
terror  of  the  great  Judge,  or  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of 
cros.s-examination.  One  old  negro  in  particular, 
“  whose  name  was  Uncle  Ned,”  revealed  such  a  pro¬ 
fundity  of  stupidity,  that  the  Judge  said,  “  Cfart- 
wright,  that  nigger  of  yours  is  tlie  stupidest  nigger 
in  all  niggerdom.” 

“  He  is,”  said  Cartwright,  “  and  if  the  black  beast 
don’t  mind  what  he ’s  about,  I  ’ll  sell  him,  —  whip 
him  first,  and  sell  him  afterwards.” 

“  He  won’t  fetch  much,  I  reckon,”  said  the  Judge. 

“  I  ’ll  skin  him  alive  and  make  squash  pie  of  him, 
and  cat  him  with  iiejiper,  and  salt,  and  vinegar,” 
said  Cartwright,  showing  all  the  teeth  in  his  hand¬ 
some  mouth,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  hungry 
ogre.  “  I  have  my  eye  on  him,”  he  added,  “  and  he 
knows  it.” 

Poor  Uncle  Ned  did  indeed  appear  to  have  a  very 
lively  sense  of  the  uncomfortable  honor  of  having 
Mr.  Cartwright’s  eye  on  him.  For  he  trembled 
violently,  and  looked  like  an  old  black  umbrella 
with  all  its  whalebones  working  in  a  high  wind. 

One  thing,  however,  resulted  from  this  investiga¬ 
tion.  None  of  Mr.  Cartwright’s  negroes  had  seen 
anything,  none  of  them  had  heard  anything,  none 
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of  them  knew  anything,  that  could  shod  the  small-  police  to  work.  And  the  police  worked  hard  for  ! 
est  li^ht  on  the  fate  of  John  Ackland.  a  fortnight,  and  made  a  ^at  many  inquiries,  and 

Mr.  Cartwright’s  guests  were  greatly  excited  suggested  a  great  many  ingenious  hypotheses,  but 
about  the  events  of  the  previous  evening,  especially  discovered  absolutely  nothing, 
the  ladies.  “  All  we  can  do  now,”  said  the  Judge,  “  is  to  send 

“  We  have  done  all  that  can  lie  done  for  the  or  write  to  Charleston.  But,  meanwhile,  don’t  you 
present,  my  dear  ladies,”  sjiid  Judge  Griffin,  “but  think  we  ought  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Ackland’s 
1  regret  to  say  that  as  yet  we  have  no  clew  to  this  friends  in  the  North,  or  relatives,  if  he  has  any  ? 
nu’Stery.  By  the  way,  Cartwright,  suppose  we  trj'  Do  you  know  any  of  them  ?  ” 

ICss  Simpson  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  said  Cartwright,  “  I  had  thought  of  that 

“  0,  pray,  no  !  ”  said  that  young  lady ;  “  you  before.  But  the  painful  excitement  of  our  inquiries 
know,  1  have  already  been  so  very  unlucky  about  here  during  the  last  few  days  had  put  it  out  of  my 
jKKir  Mr.  Ackland.”  mind.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  any 

“  But  you  can’t  hurt  his  feelings  now,  my  dear,  relations  of  poor  Ackland.  But  I  believe  he  has 
as,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  here ;  and  really  it  is  a  cousin  at  Boston  —  a  Mr.  Tom  Ackland,  a  law- 
just  possible  that  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  some-  yer,  I  tbink  —  and  I  ’ll  write  to  him  at  once.  I 
thing.”  don’t  think  I  can  do  any  more  good  here.  Judge.” 

“Psha!”  cried  Cartwright,  impatiently;  “you  “  Certainly  not,”  said  the  Judge;  “you’ve  done 
don’t  mean  to  say  you  seriously  believe  in  that  non-  all  that  man  can  do,  and  more  than  any  man  could 


sense.  Judge  ?  ” 


“  Nonsense  or  not,  there  is  no  harm  in  trj'ing,”  Cartwright.” 


have  done  without  the  wits  and  cnergj’  of  Philip 


said  the  Judge,  “  aTid  you  have,  doubtless,  some  let¬ 
ter  of  Acklaud’s  that  will  do.” 

“  But,”  said  Miss  Simpson,  “  it  ought  to  be, 
please,  something  written  very  recently,  if  possi- 


“  But  I ’m  quite  knocked  up,”  said  Cartwright, 
“  and  I  shall  return  to  Glenoak  to-morrow.” 

Mr.  Philip  Cartwright,  however,  did  not  return 
to  Glenoak  quite  so  soon  as  he  said.  For  on  the 
evening  of  that  morrow  he  was  still  at  Richmond, 


“  Stay  !  ”  exclaimed  Cartwright,  “  I  have  the  and  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  a  very  important 
very  thing.  I  believe  it  was  the  last  thing  John  little  piece  of  business. 

Ackland  wrote  in  this  house.  Anyhow,  the  writing  _ 

is  not  a  week  old.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  Judge.  chapter  iv. 

Why,  his  receipt,  to  be  sure,  for  the  money  I  In  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  United 
paid  him  the  other  day.”  States,  and  in  a  back  street  of  a  certain  quarter  of 

Mr.  Cartwright  appeared  to  reganl  this  dtx;umcnt  that  town  which  was  not  very  well  reputed,  there  ex- 
as  one  of  peculiar  interest.  He  insisted  on  handing  isted  a  certain  gambling-house  which  was  verj'  ill-re- 
it  round,  and  showing  it  to  every  one  :  remarking  pufod.  As  it  is  fortunately  possible  for  the  reader  of 
at  the  same  time  that  “  Ackland  wTote  a  bolder  this  veracious  history  to  enter  that  house  without 
hand  than  any  one  could  have  supj)osed  from  the  losing  either  his  character  or  his  purse,  he  is  here- 
look  of  the  man.”  The  onlv  person  to  whose  hands  by  invited  to  do  so,  and  to  grojHj  lus  way,  as  best  he 
he  did  not  seem  ])artieularly  willing  to  intrust  it,  can,  up  a  dark  and  greasy  staircase  till  he  reaches 
was  Miss  Simpson.  All  the  party,  however,  -Were  the  third  landing,  where,  in  a  small  room,  to  which 
eager  for  the  experiment  to  begin,  and  that  young  “  strancers  are  not  admitted,”  he  will  find  Mr. 
lady  was  much  Urged  to  try  her  magnetic  powers  Philip  S.  Cartwright  in  close  conversation  with  a 
on  the  document.  Mexican  gentleman  lately  arrived  in  Richmond. 

“  Don’t  crumple  it !  ”  cried  Cartwright,  nervous-  This  Mexican  gentlclnan  is  of  such  modest  and  re¬ 
ly,  as  she  took  up  the  jiaper  somewhat  rcluctantlv.  tiring  habits,  that,  although  he  has  been  resident 
■'  Hardly  had  she  touched  it,  however,  before  Miss  about  tlirce  weeks  in  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  is 
Simpson’s  whole  frame  seCmed  to  be  convulsed  by  a  gentleman  of  striking  appearance  and  varied  ac- 


a  sharp  spasm. 


coinjdishments,  he  is  as  yet  unknown  to  any  of  the 


“Take  it  away!”  she  cried, — “take  it  away  !  1  inhabitants  of  that  city,  with  the  exception  of  two 
You  have  put  me  in  rapport  with  a  —  ”  *  1  or  three  enterprising  spirits  who  are  interested  in 

The  rest  of  this  exclamation  was  inaudible?  the  fortunes  of  the  establishment  which  he  has  hon- 
But  Miss  Simpson  had  fitinterl.  It  was  a  long  time  j  ored  by  selecting  as  lus  temjmrary  place  of  abode, 
before^  she  was  restored  to  consciousness ;  and  then  Perhaps,  also,  the  name  of  this  interesting  foreigner 
she  declared  that  she  had  no  recollectioa  of  any-  1  (which  figures  on  his  visiting-cards  as  Don  Ra- 
thing  which  had  passed.  |  mon  Cabrera  y  Castro)  may  be  not  altogether  un- 

“  I  tell  yoTi  what  it  is,”  said  Pliilip  Cartwright  •  known  to  some  professional  students  of  character 
to  Judge  Griffin  that  evening,  “  this  is  a  very  |  whose  researches  are  recorded  in  the  secret  archives 
serious  business;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  losing  1  of  the  Richmond  Police.  But,  if  this  be  so,  neither 
time  about  it.  You  must  come  with  me,  Ju  lgc,  to  he  nor  thev  have  as  yet  taken  any  steps  towards  in- 
Richmond  to-morrow.”  I  creasing  tlicir  acquaintance  with  eacn  other.  To 

“  Do  you  suspect  violence  or  foul  play  ?  ”  said  j  the  select  few  who  have  been  privileged  to  hold  un- 
the  Judge.  ’  |  restricted  personal  intercourse  with  Don  Ramon 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  Cartwright,  “  I  don’t  |  during  his  short  residence  at  Richmond,  he  is  fa- 
like  the  look  of  it.  I  believe  that  John  Ackland  miliarly  known  as  the  Don.  lie  is  a  gentleman  of 
when  he  left  Glenoak  had  a  large  sum  of  money  polished  manners  and  polished  nails ;  an  epicurean 
with  him.  For  I  had  some  talk  with  him  about  the  ^  philosopher,  who  takes  the  evil  with  the  good  of 
TOssibility  of  changing  it  at  the  first  stage  to  '  life  cheerfully  and  calmly.  By  the  side  of  the  Don, 
Charleston.  We  ought  to  lose  no  time,  I  think,  in  even  the  descendant  of  the  Cavaliers  looks  coarse 
setting  the  police  to  work.”  and  underbred. 

Cartwright,  accompanied  by  Judge  Griffin,  went  “  I  tell  you,”  said  Cartwright,  “  it  was  all  no  nse. 
to  Richmond  the  next  day.  And  they  did  set  the  i  You  must  get  up  early  if  you  want  to  catch  a 
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Yankee  n^pin^.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Said  it  wasn’t  in  his  line  of  business. 
Bref,  that  cock  would  n’t  fight,  sir.” 

“  Just  so,”  said  the  Don,  without  looking  up  from 
the  occupation  in  which  he  was  then  absorbed,  for  he 
was  paring  his  nails.  They  were  verj-  polished, 
very  pink,  and  very  spiky  nails.  “  You  railed,  in 
short,  my  dear  fnend.’’ 

“  Not  my  fault,”  replied  Cartwright ;  “  I  did  what 
I  could.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  the  Don ;  “  and  Don  Filippo 
can’t  do  more  than  a  man  can  do.  You  did  what 
you  coiild,  but  you  could  n’t  dispose  of  the  notes. 
Just  so.  Where  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Here,”  said  Cartwright,  “  and  vou  ’ll  find  them 
all  right.”  He  pushed  a  little  black  box  across  the 
table,  which  seemed  to  be  common  property  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  for  the  Don  took  a  small  kev  from 
his  own  pocket,  opened  the  box,  and  taking  from  it 
a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  held  up  one  of  them  against 
the  candle  (making  a  transparency  of  it),  and  con¬ 
templated  it  with  a  tender,  musing,  and  melancholy 
eye. 

“  They  are  beautifully  made,”  he  murmured, 
softly;  “just  look  at  the  watennark,  mi  querido 
Don  Filippo.  A  masterpiece  of  art !  ” 

“  Yes,’'  said  Cartwright ;  “  they  could  n’t  heat  that 
in  New  York.” 

“  Not  in  all  the  world,  — not  in  heaven  itself  I  ” 
sighed  the  Don,  with  that  subdued  voice  expressive 
of  sensuous  expression  which  is  inspired  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  any  perfectlj'  beautiful  object. 

“But  I  reckon  you ’d  better  not  drop  ’em  about 
Richmond,”  said  Cartwright. 

“You  think  so?  ”  responded  the  Don,  musingly; 
“  you  really  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Oim  people  are  too  sharp  now.  They  were 
caught  once,  but  I  take  it  they  won’t  be  caught 
twice.” 

“  Caught  once  ?  ” 

“  Out  and  out.  Two  years  ago.  By  a  Quaker 
chap  travelling  down  South  for  the  propagation  of 
Christian  knowledge,  and  various  little  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  of  your  sort.” 

“  Then  it ’s  no  use  my  staying  here  ?  ”  said  tlie 
Don. 

“  Don’t  think  it  is,”  said  Cartwright. 

“  And  I  think  j’ou ’d  better  pay  my  bill  Isefore  I 
leave,  my  dear  friend.” 

“  I  ’ll  do  what  I  promised,”  said  Cartwright. 

“  You  really  think,  then,”  said  the  Don,  “  that 
there  is  no  ojiening  for  investment  at  Richmond  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  a  fact,”  said  Cartwright. 

“  But  you  forget,”  resumed  his  companion,  “  that 
if  I  did  invest  any  portion  of  this  little  cajutal  for 
the  benefit  of  your  city,  sir,  and  if  that  benevolent 
speculation  unhappily  failed,  I  at  least  should  be 
^ared  the  pain  of  contemplating  the  failure,  since 
I  should  no  longer  be  in  the  States.” 

“  It  would  fail,”  said  Cartwright,  “  before  you 
could  get  clear  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  has  ex¬ 
tradition  treaties.” 

“  Not  with  all  the  world,”  replied  the  Don ;  “  not 
with  all  America  even.  Not  with  Texas,  for  in¬ 
stance.” 

“  Well,  why  not  trj-  Texas  at  once  ?  Capital 
place.  Just  over  the  frontier,  and  just  beyond  the 
law.” 

“  I  am  thinking  of  it,”  said  the  Don.  “  But  there 
are  drawbacks.  Judge  LjTich,  for  instance,  bowie- 
knives,  and  tar-barrels,  if  a  man  has  the  misfortune 
to  lose  popularity.  Besides  ’t  is  a  devil  of  a  dis¬ 


tance  ;  and  though,  of  course,  you  will  pay  travel¬ 
ling  expenses — ” 

“  That ’s  not  in  the  bargmn,”  exclaimed  Cart¬ 
wright,  thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  not  very  unlike  a 
Bengal  tiger  in  a  small  cage.  “  I  never  agreed  to 
that,  Don.” 

“  But  you  will  agree  to  it,  of  course.  Friends 
must  help  each  other,  specially  such  intimate  friends 
as  you  and  I.  And  just  now,  you  know,  you  are  so 
rich,  —  at  least,  so  much  richer  than  I.” 

“  I  ain’t  rich,”  said  Cartwright ;  “  and  you  know 
it.  But  I  have  an  idea,  Don.” 

“  Felicita !  ”  cried  the  Don,  bowing.  “  Ideas  are 
valuable  properties.  Yours  especially,  my  dear 
friend.  Virginia  mines ;  you  don’t  work  ’em  half 
enough.  I  suppose  you  want  a  partner.  What  are 
the  terms  ?  ” 

“  I  want  you  to  go  down  to  Charleston.” 

“  It  is  out  of  m^'  way.” 

“  Expenses  paid.” 

“  And  from  there  to  Texas  ?  ” 

“  And  from  there  to  Texas.” 

“  Business  at  Charleston  likely  to  last  long  ?  ” 

“  A  month  at  longest.  Possibly  less.” 

“  Say  a  month,  then.  Charleston’s  a  dear  city. 
Month’s  board,  lodging,  carriage  hire,  small  pleas¬ 
ures  —  ” 

“  Paid.” 

“For  a  foreign  gentleman  of  distinction.  Liv¬ 
ing  twice  as  dear  for  foreigners  as  for  natives. 
Risk  paid,  too.  Risk ’s  everything  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion,  you  know.  May  bt?  heavy.  Have  n’t  heard 
what  it  is  yet.” 

“  None  in  the  world.  But  I  must  think  the  mat¬ 
ter  over.  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  night  at  the 
same  hour.  If  we  agree  as  to  terms,  can  you  start 
at  once  ?  ” 

“  The  sooner  the  better,  my  dear  friend.” 

“  Then  to-morrow  night.” 

I  shall  await  you  here.” 

“  And  now,”  said  Cartwright,  “  to  get  out  of  this 
cursed  den  without  being  seen.  Don’t  forget  to¬ 
morrow  night.” 

So  the  two  gentlemen  parted  for  that  evening. 

They  met  again  on  the  following  night  accord¬ 
ing  to  apiiointiuent.  On  each  occasion  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  them  was  carried  on  in  Spanish,  the 
only  language  which  Don  Ramon  spoke  fluently. 
In  the  inten  al  between  their  first  and  second  in¬ 
terview,  Cartwright  was  busiljr  engaged  all  day  and 
a  great  part  of  the  night,  too,  m  his  own  room  at  the 
hotel,  —  probably  in  some  occupation  of  a  literarj- 
nature ;  for  before  he  began  it  he  had  purchased 
a  great  (mantity  of  writing  materials,  —  various 
kinds  ofinKs  various  kinds  of  pens,  various  kinds  of 
paper,  and  when  he  had  finished  it  he  left  behind 
him,  as  he  unlocked  the  door  and  went  out  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  Don  Ramon,  not  even  a  pen  or 
a  scrap  of  paper.  The  work  on  which  he  had  been  so 
assiduously  employed  must  have  absorbed  all  these 
materials,  and  perhaps  spoiled  many  of  them ;  for 
in  the  room,  as  he  left  it,  there  was  a  strong  smell  of 
burnt  pens  and  burnt  paper.  ^ 

On  the  morrow  of  that  night  Don  Ramon  left 
Richmond,  not  by  the  ordinary  conveyance  but  by 
a  horse  and  buggy,,  which  he  had  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  since,  he  said,  he  was  travelling  for  his 
pleasure.  And  to  a  gentleman  who  could  afford  to 
pay  for  his  pleasure,  nothing  was  less  pleasant  than  to 
tK>  booked  from  place  to  mace  like  a  parcel.  The 
same  day  Philip  Cartwrignt  rettimed  to  Glenoak. 
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FIRST  LOVE. 

It  is  one  pf  the  oddest  points  of  diflFerence  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman  that  woman  has  no  First 
Love.  The  long  alphabet  of  her  affections  is  with¬ 
out  an^  distinct  end  or  beginning ;  she  mounts  by 
insensible  gradations  from  dolls  and  kittens  and 
pet  brothers  to  the  zenith  of  passion,  to  descend  by 
the  same  insensible  gradations  from  the  zenith  of 
passion  through  pet  brothers  to  tabby  cats.  There 
IS  no  such  event  as  A  first  kiss  forms  in  a  boy’s  life 
to  mark  for  woman  the  transition  from  girlhood  to 
the  sudden  maturity  of  passion ;  she  has  been  kiss- 
ioir  and  purring  and  fondling  and  petting  from  her 
cradle,  and  she  will  pet  and  fondle  and  purr  and 
kiss  to  her  grave.  Love,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  is  with  her  little  more  than  an  intensifying 
of  her  ordinary  life.  There  is  no  new  picture,  but 
the  colors  are  for  the  while  a  little  heightened  and 
the  tone  raised.  Presently  the  vividness  of  color 
will  fade  again,  and  the  cool  grays  lower  the  tone, 
and  the  passion  of  life  will  have  died  away.  But 
there  will  be  no  definite  moment  at  which  one  could 
fmrly  say  that  love  came  or  went.  A  girl  who  is 
not  whispering  in  a  lover’s  ear  will  always  say 
frankly  enough  that  she  never  knew  what  it  was 
not  to  be  in  love.  There  is  one  obvious  deduction 
which  she  forgets  to  draw,  that  there  never  can  be 
a  time  when  she  can  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love. 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  a  woman  may  be  colder, 
or  later  in  development,  or  more  self-conscious,  and 
may  divide  by  more  rigidly  marked  lines  the  phases 
of  her  life.  But  even  then,  if  she  be  a  woman  at 
all,  she  can  have  no  first  love.  Feeling,  with  wo¬ 
man,  has  no  past,  as  it  has  no  future.  Eveiy  phase 
of  her  life  begins  with  an  act  of  oblivion.  Every 
love  is  a  first  love.  “  I  never  loved  any  one  be¬ 
fore,”  is  said,  and  said  truly,  to  a  dozen  loving  ears 
in  succession.  “  The  first  thing  I  should  like  to 
meet  with  in  Paratlise,”  said  Lady  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tagu,  “  would  be  the  river  Lethe,  the  stream  of 
Forgetfulness.”  But  woman  finds  a  little  rivulet  of 
Lethe  at  everj'  stage  of  her  heart’s  career.  If  she 
remembers  the  past  at  all,  it  is  to  offer  it  up  as,a 
burnt  sacrifice  to  the  deity  of  the  present.  When 
Cleopatra  talked  about  Cmsar  to  Mark  Antony, 
she  passed,  no  doubt,  her  fingers  through  her  lover’s 
h^  and  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  doted 
on  such  a  bald-pated  fellow  as  the  Dictator.  Had 
she  succeeded  in  charming  Octavius,  she  would 
have  wondered  equally  at  her  infatuation  fur  such 
a  ne’er-do-well  as  Antony.  And  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  woman’s  first  love,  even  if  she  realizes  it  at 
all,  goes  down  in  this  general  wreck  of  the  past. 
But  in  man’s  life  it  is  a  revolution.  It  is  in  fact 
the  one  thing  that  makes  him  man.  The  world  of 
boyhood  is  strictly  a  world  of  boys.  Sisters,  cous¬ 
ins,  aunts,  mothers,  are  mixed  up  in  the  general 
crowd  of  barbarians  that  stand  without  the  play 
grounjJ. 

There  are  few  warmer  or  more  poetic  afl’ections 
than  the  chivalrous  friendship  oi  schoolfellows ; 
there  is  no  truer  or  more  genuine  worship  than  a 
boy’s  worship  of  the  hero  of  the  scrimmage  or  the 
cricket-field.  It  is  a  fine  world  in  itself,  but  it  is  a 
wonderfully  narrow  and  restricted  world.  Not  a 
girl  may  peep  over  the  palings.  Girls  can’t  jump 
or  fag  out,  or  swarm  up  a  tree  ;  they  have  nothing 
to  talk  about  as  bovs  talk ;  they  never  heard  of  that 
glorious  swipe  of  old  Brown’s ;  they  are  awful  milk¬ 
sops  ;  they  cry  and  “  tell  mamma  ” ;  they  are  afraid 
of  a  governess,  and  of  a  cow.  It  i9  impossible  to 


conceive  a  creature  more  utterly  contemptible  in  a 
boy’s  eyes  than  a  girl  of  his  own  age  usually  is. 
Then  in  some  fatal  moment  comes  the  revolution. 
The  barrier  of  contempt  goes  down  uvith  a  crash. 
The  boy-world  disappears.  Brown,  that  god  of  the 
playground,  is  cast  to  the  owls  and  to  the  bats. 
Tliere  is  a  sudden  coolness  in  the  friendship  that 
was  to  last  fiom  school  to  the  grave.  Paper-chases 
and  the  annual  match  with  the  “  old  fellows  ”  cease 
to  be  the  highest  objects  of  human  interest.  There 
is  less  excitement  than  there  was  last  year  when  a 
great  cheer  welcomes  the  news  that  Mugby  has  got 
the  Ireland.  The  boy’s  life  has  become  muddled 
and  confused.  The  old  existence  is  sheering  off, 
and  the  new  comes  shyly,  fitfully.  It  is  only  by  a 
sort  of  compulsion  that  he  will  own  that  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  all  this  “  fuss  ”  about  a  girl.  For  the  moment 
he  rebels  against  the  spell  of  that  one  little  face,  the 
witchery  of  that  one  little  hand.  He  lingers  on  the 
border  of  this  new  country  from  whence  there  is  no 
return  to  the  old  playing-fields.  He  ij  shy,  strange 
to  this  world  of  woman,  and  woman’s  talk  and 
woman’s  ways.  The  siurest,  steadiest  foot  on  the 
cricket-ground  tiuubles  over  footstools,  and  tangles 
itself  in  colored  wools.  The  stimdiest  arm  that 
ever  wielded  bat  trembles  at  the  touch  of  a  tiny 
finger.  Tlie  voice  that  rang  out  like  a  ti-umpet 
among  the  tumult  of  foot-balT  hushes  and  tremWes 
and  falters  in  saying  half  a  dozen  commonplace 
words.  The  old  sense  of  mastery  is  gone.  lie 
knows  that  every  chit  in  the  niu^ery  has  found  out 
Ids  secret,  and  is  laughing  over  it.  He  blushes  — 
and  a  boy’s  blush  is  a  hot,  painful  thing  —  when  the 
sisterly  heads  bend  together  and  he  hears  them 
whispering  what  a  fool  he  is.  Yes,  he  is  a  fool,  — 
that  IS  one  thing  which  he  feels  quite  certain  about. 
There  is  only  one  other  thing  he  feels  even  more  cer¬ 
tain  about,  —  that  he  is  in  love,  and  that  love  has 
made  him  a  man. 

We  are  not  of  course,  going  to  trench  on  the 
field  of  poets  and  moral  preachers,  or  to  expound, 
like  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  the  philosophy  of  the 
affections,  or  to  demonstrate  with  Miss  'Faithfull 
and  Mrs.  Fawcett  the  great  office  which  First  Love 
fulfils  in  the  economy  of  man.  The  only  remark 
we  have  to  make  is  the  very  obvious  one  which 
moral  preachers  may  be  pardoned  for  forgetting 
that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  wonderfully  pleasant  thing. 
If  one  enters  it  through  Purgatory,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  Paradise  at  which  one  arrives,  an  Eden  with 
its  tree  of  knowledge  and  its  tree  of  life.  Tliere  is 
none  of  the  distrust,  the  irony,  the  low-pitched  ex¬ 
pectations  of  after  affection ;  no  practical  second 
thoughts ;  no  calculations  about  wedding-rings  and 
marriage  settlements.  In  its  beginning  love  still 
hovers  in  a  sort  of  debatable  land  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal,  with  a  good  deal  of  tlie  fun  and 
make-believe  of  boyhootl  and  girlhood  about  it  yet. 
There  is  the  old  school-trick  of  “  secrets,”  of 
“  mystery,”  whisperings  in  corners,  stolen  glances, 
dropped  gloves,  little  letters  deposited  in  crafty 
hiding-places.  There  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  new 
ritual  of  love  as  love-novels  give  it  to  us,  the  stealing 
photographs  and  the  kissing  locks  of  hair,  and  the 
writing  love-poems  with  a  certain  weakness  in  their 
rhyme,  and  the  watching  the  light  in  our  mistress’s 
window.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  a  rigorous 
exactitude,  with  what  a  grave  seriousness,  we  canyr 
out  our  part  in  the  pleasant  little  comedy.  But  it 
is  no  comedy  to  us  while  we  figure  in  it.'  It  is  the 
revelation  of  a  new  world,  a  world  of  light  and  joy, 
a  world,  too,  of  wonder  and  enchantment  and  mys- 
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tery.  “Tout  est  myst^re  dans  I’amour,”  we  sing 
wi&  old  Fontaine,  “  ses  filches,  son  carquois,  son 
flambeau,  son  enfanco,”  and  of  Aese  mysU'ries  we 
are  admitted  as  worshippers. 

It  is  hard  not  to  feel  a  little  flutter  of  pride  at  be¬ 
ing  not  quite  what  other  people  are,  not  quite  what 
we  ourselves  were  a  month  ago.  What  would 
others  understand  of  this  new  love-language  tliat  we 
talk  ?  WTiat  of  our  spasmodie  little  chatter,  broken 
with  passionate  ejaeulations  that  have  no  relation 
to  any  subject  that  could  be  discussed  in  earth  or 
heaven,  interrupted  by  silenees  more  eloquent  than 
words?  What  of  those  delicious  caprices  that  fol¬ 
low  on  the  sense  of  power,  those  bright  little  quar¬ 
rels  that  only  exist  in  the  faith  that  severance  is 
impossible  ?  What  of  this  new  love  of  letter-writ¬ 
ing  in  fingers  that  once  hated  a  pen?  We  exult  in 
the  thought  that  St.  Valentine’s  day  taxes  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  TOst-olfice  more  than  any  other  day  in 
5ie  year.  We  laugh  to  think  of  a  great  Govern¬ 
ment  department  in  a  flutter  because  Love  says 
“  write,”  and  we  have  written.  What  of  this  new 
delight  in  solitude,  in  “  mooning-  alxmt,”  as  we  used 
to  call  it  in  our  unregenerate  days  ?  Surely,  it  is 
something  that  love  conquers  boredom,  that  one  is 
never  alone  when  one  can  peep  at  a  locket,  or  spell 
over  again  those  sweetest  and  most  crossed  of  let¬ 
ters,  or  debate  whether  the  object  of  one’s  j^ssion 
looked  best  in  a  blue  dress  or  a  brown.  But  all 
these  are  the  mere  outer  accidents  of  life,  and  it  is 
life  itself  that  is  so  ehanged.  Wliat  a  fresh  bois¬ 
terous  breeze  of  life  and  liberty  comes  sweeping 
down  on  the  tranquil  little  soul  whose  dcejiest  joys 
and  sorrows  have  been  over  her  lessons  and  her 
doll  1  All  the  youth  in  her  veins  (luiekcns  at  the 
touch.  She  is  a  hoyden,  a  scapegrace  in  a  moment ; 
the  governess  shrugs  her  shoulders ;  mamma  begins 
to  think  of  her  “  coniins  out.”  Tlicn  there  is  the 
sudden  revulsion,  the  delicious  inequalities  and  in¬ 
consistencies  of  a  period  of  transition,  the  shyness 
and  stiffness,  the  silence,  the  revery.  Tlien  at  a 
bound  there  is  the  return  on  pure  girlhooil.  the  de¬ 
fiant  revolt,  the  rebellion  against  this  absorption  in 
another.  Odi  tl  nmo,  it  is  the  close  neighborhood 
of  the  two  that  gives  each  its  cliami.  She  is  a  flirt, 
a  coquette ;  for  what  is  coquetry  but  the  half-in- 
credulity  of  a  girl  unable  to  believe  in  her  own  hap¬ 
piness,  c.igcr  to  convince  herself  by  any  experiimce 
of  Ae  now  strength  and  attraction  that  she  haS 
gained  ? 

After-life  brings  deeper,  intenser  passion,  but 
never  sensation  so  vivid,  so  rapid,  so  exquisitely 
contrasted,  never  so  involuntary.  A  girl  lies  pas¬ 
sive  in  the  very  dreaminess  of  joy  as  emotion  after  1 
emotion  sweeps  over  her,  laith  and  jealousy  and 
bitterness  and  delight,  like  the  wind  sweeping  over 
.iEolian  chords  and  wakening  music  as  wild  and 
wavward  as  the  music  in  her  heart.  What  o  her 
moment  cf  life  gives  her  those  “  g;"ands  ennuis  en- 
tremCl^s  de  joie  ”  that  the  old  French  jioetess  sung 
about  ?  — 

“  Quand  je  penne  avoir  plua  de  douleur, 

Sane  y  penaer  Je  me  trouve  hors  <lc  peine ; 

Puls  quand  je  crols  ma  joie  frtre  certaine, 

Et  %tre  au  haul  de  mon  desird  bear, 

II  me  remet  en  mon  premier  malheur.” 

Men  spend  a  great  deal  too  much  time,  says  a 
great  philosopher,  over  love.  We  share  Mr.  Mill’s 
opinion,  though  probably  Mr.  Mill  would  hardly 
share  our  grounds  for  it.  We  don’t  grudge  a  mo¬ 
ment  given  to  a  man’s  First  Love,  because  a  man 
believes  in  it.  “  Credo  quia  impossibile,”  —  “I  be¬ 


lieve  just  because  it  is  impossible,”  —  replied  Ter- 
tullian  to  the  objector  to  his  faith ;  and  it  is  a  <'ain 
to  humanity  that  at  the  very  outset  of  life  one 
should  meet  and  believe  in  a  thing  so  impossible 
as  First  Love.  We  are  saved,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
dreary  gospel  of  Mr.  Buckle,  from  regarding  our¬ 
selves  as  machines,  and  tabulating  our  fives  in  aver¬ 
ages.  So,  too,  there  are  days,  early  days  in  a  man’s 
course,  when,  sitting  alone  and  looking  on  a  sun¬ 
set,  he  feels  like  a  grain  of  sand  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  that  blow  whence  and  wnither  he  knows’not. 
First  Love  at  any  rate  saves  us  out  of  thoughts  like 
these  by  quickening  in  us  pulses  of  pain  and  pleas¬ 
ure  that  will  beat  on,  drive  the  winds  as  they  list 
IIow  much,  too,  of  the  reverence,  the  reserve,  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  character,  springs  out  of 
those  days  of  distant,  hushed  worship,  of  all-surren¬ 
dering,  all-daring  faith  ?  A  mere  girl,  like  a  mere 
daisy,  rouses  within  us  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears. 
That  first  touch  of  passion  gives  a  beauty  of  its  own 
to  the  temper  of  a  man,  as  it  gives  it  to  the  face  of 
a  w’oman. 

Who  has  not  noted  the  strange,  sweet  change 
that  softens  the  abrupt  gesture,  and  gives  music  to 
the  hasty  speech,  in  the  hovden  when  love’s  finw 
first  touches  her  ?  When  Rvgmalion’s  statue-bnde 
quickened  into  human  life,  she  must  have  felt,  one 
fancies,  an  inexpressible  joy  in  the  sense  of  the  rap¬ 
ture  her  beauty  had  created,  and  could  sustain.  It 
is  this  new  sense  —  this  consciousness  that,  as  she 
simply  lives  and  moves,  her  OTace  and  power  is  go¬ 
ing  out  of  her  to  gladden  at  least  one  heart  of  man’s 
—  that  quickens  a  girl’s  face  out  of  the  hardness 
and  immobility  of  earlier  years.  From  mere  physi¬ 
cal,  immobile  form,  it  becomes  life  and  spirit,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  every  wave  of  thought,  feeling,  reflection. 
The  very  wonder  of  the  new  world  she  looks  out 
upon,  its  interest,  its  awe,  mirror  themselves  in  the 
quick  alternations  of  enthusiasm,  of  terror,  of  ten- 
aerness.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  get  a  little  beauty 
into  the  world,  quite  as  well  to  preserve  a  little 
poetry  in  man,  and  while  First  Love  does  this  we 
don’t  mean  to  surrender  it  to  Mr.  Mill.  But  we 
freely  give  up  to  him  its  successors.  The  mere 
conventional  rejietition  of  the  real  thing,  when  its 
first  fervor  of  faith  has  fled,  the  repetition  of  the  old 
love-litanies  bv  lips  that  have  learnt  the  irony  of 
them,  the  mecfeanical  p  *rformance  of  the  ritual  that 
has  become  a  sham,  this  is  —  wc  agree  with  Mr. 
Mill  —  a  sheer  waste  of  human  time.  When  a  man 
has  wt  safely  over  thirty,  and  looks  back  on  the 
numiber  of  tliese  performances,  their  extreme  dreari¬ 
ness,  and  the  time  they  have  cost  him,  he  feels  a 
twinge  of  compunction,  and  a  certain  pleasure  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  now  at  any  rate  secure 
till  forty.  As  for  women,  till  they  arc  quickened 
by  the  .apostleship  of  the  champions  of  their 
“  rights,”  they  will  probably  go  on  thinking  these 
little  farces  the  pleasantest  things  in  life.  After 
all,  they  arc  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  general 
tenor  of  their  existence,  and  woman  has  at  any  rate 
more  time  to  waste  th.an  man. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MARY  ANN. 

IN  TWO  P.VRT8.  PART  I. 

The  Mary  Ann  was  a  whaling-vessel,  well  known 
in  the  Tasmanian  trade.  She  had  always  been 
accounted  a  lucky  ship.  When  others  had  returned 
without  oil,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  “  clean,”  she  had 
been  able  to  pay  her  men  good  wages,  or  rather  to 
give  her  mon  considerable  sums  of  money  as  thei 
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fhare  in  the  enterprise,  for  the  principle  of  co-oper»- 1 
tion,  which  is  now  receiring  yearly  new  applica¬ 
tions  in  England,  has  long  been  in  use  among  I 
whalers.  Men  go  out  on  the  agreement  that  they 
shall  receive  a  particular  specified  share  of  the  total 
proceeds.  Sometimes  they  draw  nothing  at  all  at 
the  end  of  their  voyage ;  sometimes  each  sailor  re¬ 
ceives  as  much  as  a  cotmle  of  hundred  pounds. 
But  the  general  efiect  of  the  system  is  that  the 
sailors  engaged  in  the  trade  are  rather  above  the 
average ;  that  each  man  looks  after  his  fellows, 
and  does  his  best  to  aid  the  common  cause.  When 
they  have  reached  the  whaling-ground,  there  are 
no  idle  hands.  W'hile  one  man  is  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  to  keep  a  lookout,  he  is  assisted  by  the 
eyes  of  every  one  on  deck ;  and  when  at  last  the 
welcome  “  Tliere  she  blows  I  ”  is  heard,  men  rush 
to  the  boats  as  readily-  as  schoolboys  rush  out  of 
school. 

The  Mary  Ann  had  usually  been,  as  I  said,  a 
lucky  ship,  and  men  would  go  out  in  her  for  a 
smaller  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  than 
they  would  in  other  vessels.  Her  crew  was  usu¬ 
ally,  therelbre,  a  picked  one,  and  her  captain,  old 
Truesalt,  as  good  a  whaler  as  could  be  met  with. 
And  yet  the  Mary  Ann  was  an  old,  lumbering, 
clumsy  vessel,  which  ploughed  her  way  through  a 
heaw  sea  in  as  awkward  a  style  as  any  Dutchman 
ever  "built.  She  was  of  Dutch  build.  In  a  gale  of 
wind  she  had  as  much  notion  of  riding  on  the  waves 
as  Washington  Irving’s  TinbnHjk  would  have  had 
of  dancing  a  polka^  She  rolled  from  side  to  side 
until  her  yards  nearly  touched  the  sea,  and  in  her 
onward  course  went  through  the  opposing  waves 
instead  of  over  them.  When  she  was  young,  she 
had  been  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman.  A  curious  chap¬ 
ter  might  be  written  on  the  vicissitudes  of  ships. 
Ihe  Victory'  is  to  be  laid  up  like  an  old  Green¬ 
wich  pensioner.  The  sliip  in  which  Captain  Cook, 
now  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  one  of  his  voyages 
round  the  world,  was  employed  only  a  few  years 
ago  as  a  collier  between  Newcastle  and  London, 
One  of  the  dirtiest  whalers  which  I  ever  saw,  and 
this  only  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  the 
Prince  Kegent,  a  vessel  which  had  been  the  yacht 
of  George  IV. ;  and  it  wohld  be  easy  to  make  out 
quite  a  long  list  of  vessels  now  doing  the  rougher 
kind  of  sea-work,  which  in  their  younger  days  have 
seen  noble  service. 

The  Mary  Ann  had  been  out  tor  a  ten  months’ 
cruise  on  the  whaling-ground  which  lies  all  round 
the  great  Southern  Ocean.  This  time  she  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  her  crew  were  returning  in 
disgust  lor  a  new  supply  of  provisions  and  a  few 
weeks’  run  on.  shore.  They  had  reached  Storm 
Bay,  and  expected  within  a  few  hours  to  anchor 
off  Hobart-town.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and  the 
men  were  standing  lazily-  about,  looking  out  for  any 
sign  of  its  rising  again.  At  last  one  of  the  sailors 
called  attention  to  the  faet  that  a  boat  was  putting 
off  from  the  land.  In  a  few  minutes,  three  men 
could  be  made  out,  and  before  very-  long  the  pilot 
was  on  board.  It  requires  some  experience  of  the 
sensation  to  understand  how  men  who  have  been 
cut  off  from  all  human  intercourse  for  many  months 
welcome  a  new  face.  The  pilot  in  this  case  was  a 
very  good  fellow,  talkative  and  good-natured,  and 
ready  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  all  the 
Questions  which  were  showered  upon  him.  But 
the  one  absorbing  piece  of  news  on  which  he  always 
fell  back,  when  he  could  get  a  moment’s  leisure 
from  answering  questions,  was  that  Black  Dick  had 


escaped  again,  and  had  gathered  round  him  a  gang 
of  tlie  worst  bush-rangers  which  the  island  had  yet 
seen.  Black  Dick  had  robbed  the  mail.  Black 
Dick  had  tied  a  dozen  different  men  to  trees ;  had 
stopped  the  coach  going  to  Launceston,  and,  with 
the  help  of  his  companions,  had  relieved  the  pas¬ 
sengers  of  everything  which  possessed  sufficient 
value  in  his  eyes  to  be  worth  ^ing ;  had  threat¬ 
ened  that  ho  would  attack  a  man  against  whom  he 
had  a  grudge  in  the  very  centre  of  Ilobart-town ; 
had  been  seen  to  go  down  the  principal  street  in 
open  day-.  With  one  man  to  help  him,  he  had 
gone  to  a  ball  up  the  country,  and  had  made  his 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  festivity  with  a  rifle 
at  his  shoulder ;  had  then  called  for  silence,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  quite  unnecessary  ;  and  had,  after  gracious¬ 
ly-  promising  not  to  harm  anybody  if  they  did  not 
stir,  sent  the  hat  round,  making  a  collection  of  in¬ 
voluntary-  offerings  of  money-,  watches,  bracelets, 
brooches,  watch-guards,  and  even  rings. 

Lastly,  the  man  had  gathered  together  a  number 
of  ruffians,  almost  as  bad  as  himself,  and  was  known 
to  have  committed  some  terrible  murders.  Parties 
of  police  had  been  out  after  him  for  weeks,  but  they- 
seemed  to  give  him  but  little  trouble.  The  convict 
servants  scattered  throughout  the  colony  were 
known  to  give  him  assistance,  and  it  was  nut  at 
all  unlikely  that  settlers  in  remote  districts  were 
ready  to  purchase  their  own  security-  at  the  price 
of  conniving  at  his  presence.  The  government  had 
offered  a  reward  for  him  dead  or  alive.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  would  make  the  attempt  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  island  to  escape  over  to  the 
mainland ;  extra  men  had  therefore  been  stationed 
at  every-  likely  siiot  on  the  north  coast,  and  every 
ship  leaving  the  colony  was  subjected  to  a  stricter 
search.  All  these  particulars  the  old  pilot  related 
while  waiting  on  the  poop  of  the  Mary  Ann  for  the 
approach  of  the  sea-breeze,  wliieh,  usually  setting 
in  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  would,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  hour.*,  carry  them  easily 
to  their  anchorage. 

Meantime,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  a 
long  whale-boat  had  put  to  sea,  and  was  rapidly 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  ship.  The  pilot  was 
the  first  to  notice  her,  and  to  wonder  what  she 
could  be.  She  could  not  belong  to  any  whaler,  be¬ 
cause  none  was  in  sight.  She  was  not  a  Hobart- 
town  boat,  because  ^e  was  coming  from  the  omxi- 
site  direction.  Neither  could  she  belong  to  Port 
Arthur,  because  from  the  convict  settlement  no 
boat  belonging  to  the  government  would  be  allowed 
to  make  its  way  round,  and  there  were  no  private 
boats.  The  pilot  could  only  think  of  the  boat  be¬ 
longing  to  the  i.sthmus  which  separates  Tasman’s 
Peninsula  from  the  mainland.  At  this  isthmus, 
which  is  a  low  sandy  neck  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
only  some  three  hundred  yards  wide,  there  were 
stations  near  to  each  other,  with  guards  stationed 
day-  and  night  to  prevent  the  escape  of  convicts 
from  the  pertinsula.  To  help  them,  there  were  and 
are  dogs  kept  at  the  public  expense,  and  chained, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  fugitive  to  make  his 
escajie  without  passing  within  reach  of  them.  Should 
the  runaway  endeavor  to  swim  roimd,  he  well  knew 
that  the  bays  were  alive  with  sharks.  There  was 
a  boat  kept  on  the  mainland  side  of  the  peninsula, 
but  what  could  the  police  force  stationed  there 
want  so  far  away  ?  Ii  the  boat  had  been  kept  on 
the  peninsula  side  of  the  isthmus,  the  pilot  would 
have  thought  that  it  contained  an  escaped  party  of 
convicts. 
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This  view  of  the  matter  once  suggested,  made 
every  one  on  the  alert.  Ships  had  been  seized  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  crews  either  murdered  outright,  or 
turned  adrift  to  make  their  way  back  as  they  best 
could  in  a  boat,  or,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Lady  Hobart,  bad  been  compelled  to  work  the  ship 
under  the  guidance  of  the  captors.  The  mate, 
however,  soon  made  the  matter  clear.  His  tele¬ 
scope  showed  that  none  of  them  wore  either  the 
bright  yellow  or  the  gray  clotliing  in  which  runaways 
from  Port  Arthur  would  be  clothed. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  became  evident  that  the  boat 
was  making  her  wav  to  the  ship.’  As  she  drew 
near,  she  was  carefully  scanned,  in  order  that  some 
trace  of  her  character  might  be  discovered. 

“  They  are  not  convicts  by  their  dress,”  said  one. 

“  Two  of  them,  at  least,  have  blue  shirts  on  like 
pmlicemen,”  said  a  Hobart-town  lad. 

“  Can  they  be  a  ship'^vrecked  crew  ?  ”  asked  an¬ 
other. 

But  before  he  could  be  answered,  the  captain  no¬ 
ticed  that  there  were  only  four  men  pulling,  al¬ 
though  eleven  were  in  the  boat. 

Presently,  they  saw  a  white  rag  hoisted  on  the 
top  of  an  oar,  and  Uie  man  who  had  suggested  that 
they  might  be  a  sliipwrecked  crew  gave  himself 
credit  for  his  sagacity. 

“  If  they  are  shipwrecked  men,  they  pull  like 
landsmen.” 

“  But  ships’  crews  don’t  all  pull  like  whalers,” 
suggested  the.  pilot. 

“  And  ships’  crews  that  don’t  belong  to  whalers 
don’t  carry  whaling-boats  such  as  that,”  answered 
the  captain. 

Altogether,  there  were  circumstances  al>out  the 
incident  which  would  have  created  wonder,  if  not 
anxiety,  at  any  time ;  but  now,  while  the  ship  was 
lying  becalmed,  they  naturally  became  an  exciting 
topic. 

Soon  the  Iwat  could  be  made  out  clearly,  and  a 
fair  notion  obtained  of  the  men  in  her.  None  of 
them  were  clothed  in  the  least  like  convicts.  That, 
at  any  rate,  was  clear.  Two  had  blue  over-shirts ; 
the  rest  had  nothing  particular  in  their  dress  to  in¬ 
dicate  who  or  what  they  were.  They  might  be 
sailors,  or  they  might  be  ordinary  colonial  laborers. 
As  the  boat  (tew  near,  it  was  seen  that  they  only 
possessed  four  oars.  Altogether  there  were  eleven 
men  in  her.  As  soon  as  they  got  within  speaking 
distance,  the  captain  shouted  to  ask  them  who  they 
were,  and  what  they  wanted.  His  suspicions  had 
been  aroused,  and  he  was  just  the  man  to  make  a 
hard  fight  rather  than  have  his  ship  taken.  But  he 
felt  half  ashamed  of  himself  as  he  shouted,  because 
apparently  there  was  only  a  boat  of  unarmed  men 
approaching. 

“We  are  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  tlie  Philadel- 
.  phia,  American  whaler,  ”  shouted  the  man  steering 
in  the  whale-boat. 

“  That  boat  never  belonged  to  an  American 
whaler,”  said  the  captain  to  the  pilot. 

“  She  b  the  police-boat ;  I  know  her  by  the  red 
line,”  interrupted  the  pilot  eagerly. 

“  Mr.  Smith,”  the  captain  called  quietly  to  the 
first  mate,  “  get  your  anchor  on  the  bulwarks  ready 
to  drop  over  into  that  boat  if  there  should  be  any 
need  for  it” 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  precaution  a  rather  foolish 
one,  but  obeyed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“  Now,  boatswain,  bring  up  your  lances  and 
harpoons.” 

When  the  latter  order  had  been  obeyed,  it  was 


evident  that  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Mary  Ann. 

lance,  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  whaler,  would  be  a  terrible  weapon.  But 
the  captain  had  seen  by  the  faces  of  the  crew  that 
they  thought  his  precautions  altogether  unnecessa¬ 
ry  ;  and  as  he  looked  towards  the  boat,  he  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  them.  Almost  the  only  circum¬ 
stance  of  suspicion  was  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
the  police  whale-boat. 

By  tills  time  the  boat  was  within  easy  speaking 
distance  of  the  ship,  and  the  men  could  be  readily 
seen  from  the  deck. 

“  How  do  you  (xnne  by  that  boat  ?  ”  asked  the 
pilot. 

“  The  police  have  lent  it  to  us  to  go  to  Hobart- 
town  in.  Our  own  was  too  much  damaged  to  float 
any  longer.” 

“  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  Hobart-town.” 

“No.  We  saw  you,  and  thought  you  would  give 
us  a  lift  when  the  sea-breeze  came  up,”  answered 
the  man  at  the  steering-oar. 

The  statement  might  possibly  be  true,  and  indeed 
the  whole  aspect  of  aflfairs  looked  so  ordinary,  that 
no  one  seemed  to  think  of  making  any  opposition 
to  the  approach  of  the  boat.  A  rofie-ladder  was 
thrown  over  to  them,  and  without  more  ado  they 
made  fast  their  boat,  and  followed  each  other  clos^ 
ly  on  board. 

And  then  there  began  a  short  tragedy,  which 
lasted  only  three  minutes.  The  boat’s  crow  were 
runaway  convicts,  who  had  surprised  the  police, 
taken  their  boat,  stolen  their  clothes,  and  had 
planned  this  attack  upon  the  whaler,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  getting  away  from  the  islancl.  Each  man, 
at  a  signal  given  by  a  short  active  man,  who  acted 
as  their  leatler,  produced  a  pistol,  and,  pointing  it 
at  the  head  of  the  whaler  nearest  him,  intimated, 
in  the  plainest  possible  way,  that  deafo  would  be 
the  dcmin  of  any  one  who  should  venture  to  resist. 
Nevertheless,  the  captain  and  two  or  three  otliers, 
including  the  cabin-boy,  did  resist.  A  shot  was 
fired  at  each.  The  captain  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  the  boy  overpowered.  Two  men  who  resisted  j 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  then  the  Mary  Ann 
was  in  the  possession  of  eleven  of  England’s  picked 
scoundrels.  Her  crew,  with  the  exception  ot  three 
men,  were  bound ;  the  old  pilot  and  captain  were  i 
locked  in  a  cabin,  at  the  door  of  which  a  man  stood 
sentry;  and  the  shij)’s  head  was  turned  seaward. 
The  convicts  then  held  a  short  consultation,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  ordered  four  of  the  crew  and 
die  pilot  to  be  brought  on  deck,  to  be  lowered  into 
the  whale-boat  by  which  they  had  themselves  come 
to  the  ship,  and  turned  afo*ift.  When  this  was 
done,  the  captain  and  the  remainder  of  his  crew, 
now  reduced  to  six,  were  brought  together,  and  in¬ 
formed  by  Black  Dick  —  for  the  leader  of  the  ruflians 
was  the  notorious  bushranger,  —  diat  they  were 
going  to  California,  that  resistance  on  the  part  of 
anybody  would  be  punished  by  instant  death,  but 
that  if  these  sailors  would  work  willingly,  they 
should  be  well  treated.  Tlie  same  night  the  ship 
ran  out  of  Storm  Bay,  and  bv  daylight  was  out  of 
sight  of  land.  The  poor  sailors,  who  were  expect¬ 
ing  a  run  on  land  after  their  monotonous  voyage, 
had  a  three  months’  journey  before  them,  with  the 
certainty  of  no  pay  at  the  end,  and  the  probability 
of  hard  treatment  iu  the  mean  time. 

A  week  had  passed  by.  'The  cimtaln’s  wound 
almost  completely  disabled  him.  He  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  harshness  by  Black  Dick,  and 
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would  in  all  probability  have  been  knocked  on  the 
head,  or  thrown  overboard,  but  for  the  fact  that 
nobody  else  knew  so  thoroughly  how  to  work  the 
ship.  The  mate,  a  clever  Yorkshirenian,  with  very 
little  to  say,  but  that  little  always  to  the  purpose, 
acquiesced  apparently  in  what  could  not  be  helped. 
Black  Dick  even  seemed  to  have  taken  a  liking  to 
him.’  The  Hobart-town  lad,  who  had  a  good  word 
from  every  sailor  on  board,  was,  however,  mortally 
hated  by  the  convict  leader,  who  resented  every 
time  he  met  liim  the  lad’s  brave  resistance  to  him 
on  the  day  of  capture.  The  lad  could  steer  well, 
was  particularly  useful  aloft,  and  was  altogether 
much  too  valuable  in  helpifig  the  lazy  rascals  who 
had  been  deputed  to  do  the  work  of  the  men 
turned  adrift,  to  be  murdered  outright.  Still,  he 
was  terribly  ill-used.  He  was  called  up  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  night  to  do  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  work.  If  a  sail  wanted  reefing, 
poor  Charley  had  to  go  whether  the  summons  were 
in  his  watch  or  not.  WHiile  everybody  else  had  a 
certtun  number  of  hours’  sleep,  he  was  pretty  certain 
to  be  disturbed  in  his,  ana  might  think  himself 
fortunate  if  he  got  half  the  allotted  time.  The 
convicts  themselves  followed  their  captain’s  ex¬ 
ample,  and  this  the  more  readily,  because  they 
saw  that  the  latter  rather  liked  to  see  them  ill-use 
the  lad. 

A  fortnight  more  passed,  and  the  ship  had  made 
good  jirogress  into  the  Pacific.  She  was  reaching 
the  latitude  of  the  Fijis.  Nothing  of  importance 
had  occurred  on  board.  Black  Dick  had  chosen  to 
torture  poor  Charley.  One  day  he  had  him  hoisted 
with  a  rope  under  his  arms  up  to  the  cross-trees, 
and  kept  there  until  he  fainted.  At  another  time, 
he  was  sent  aloft  on  a  cold  night,  and  kept  there, 
just  as  he  had  turned  out  of  his  berth,  until  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  was  so  cold  that  it  was  only  with  the 
aid  of  the  mate,  who  got  well  cursed  for  his  pains, 
that  the  lad  reached  the  deck.  Nobody  else  would 
have  dared  to  give  him  a  helping  hand ;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  mate  had  made  himself  rather  a 
favorite  with  Black  Dick.  lie  had  done  what  he 
could  for  jKwr  Charley,  had  given  him  many  an 
encouraging  word,  had  warded  off  many  a  blow, 
but,  as  he  brought  the  lad  down  the  companion,  it 
seemed  tliat  he  too  was  deserting  him;  for  he 
whispered  into  his  ear,  not  words  of  consolation, 
but  a  command  and  a  threat :  “  You  must  not  say 
anything  about  our  relationship,  or  I  shall  let  them 
do  what  they  like  with  you.” 

Charlev  was  a  distant  connection  of  the  mate’s 
wife.  AVhat  did  the  mate  mean  by  thus  wishing 
that  all  connection  between  them  should  be  un¬ 
known  ? 

And  the  captain  all  this  time,  what  of  him  ? 
He  was  at  first  gloomy  and  sulky  :  the  pain  from 
the  Wound,  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  he  received  seemed  to  leave  him  time  for 
nothing  else  than  grumbling.  He  was  compelled 
to  assist  the  mate  in  taking  the  ship’s  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  Black  Dick  was  cunning  enough  to 
I  watch  very  jealously  that  there  was  no  connivance 
between  them  which  might  run  them  into  danger¬ 
ous  waters. 

And  then,  as  the  days  drew  on,  the  captain  re¬ 
covered  to  some  extent  his  health  and  spirits. 
Night  after  night  he  saw  the  convicts  take  alternate 
rounds  of  carousing,  until  he  sometimes  believed 
and  almost  hoped  that  they  would  set  the  Mary  Ann 
on  fire.  And  then  there  would  return  the  great 
hope  of  freedom ;  the  desire  to  shake  off  these  scoun¬ 


drels,  and,  if  possible,  bring  them  to  justice.  He 
wished  that  ^ey  might  meet  with  a  man-of-war, 
English,  French,  or  American,  he  did  not  care 
which.  If  they  should  board  him,  he  would  de¬ 
nounce  the  men,  even  though  he  should  be  shot  that 
very  moment.  He  hated  them  for  the  way  they 
treated  jxmr  Charley.  He  wished  that  they  would 
all  get  drunk  togetoer,  and  give  him  a  chance  of 
making  off  in  a  boat.  But  they  were  much  too  care¬ 
ful  for  that,  —  would  not  even  allow  him  to  be  too 
long  with  any  of  his  old  crew ;  and  the  mate,  whom 
he  saw  necessmly  a  good  deal  every  day,  seemed 
to  have  quite  'gone  over  to  the  enemy.  He  was  a 
rare  hand  at  wbale-fishing,  but  no  match  at  plotting 
against  Black  Dick.  He  had  made  one  or  two  sug-  j 
gestions  to  the  mate,  to  seize  the  ship,  to  have  a 
boat  lowered  under  some  easily  feigned  pretence, 
and  to  get  away  in  the  night.  But  the  cold-hearted 
mate  had  only  shaken  his  head,  and  said  that  it 
could  not  be  clone.  * 

“  Wait,”  he  had  said ;  “  things  may  turn  out  right. 
Take  it  easy  till  they  do.” 

And  meantime  the  mate  himself,  who  seemed  the 
friend  of  the  bushranger,  and  was  believed  to  be 
so  by  all  on  board  except  by  the  ship’s  carpenter, 
who  had  known  him  from  his  babyhocJd,  was  simply 
playing  his  own  part.  A  day  or  two  had  convinced 
him  that  it  was  altogether  useless  to  attempt  an^'- 
thing  like  active  opposition.  It  was  doubttul 
whether  all  the  six  men  who  remained  of  the  ship’s 
crew  could  be  trusted,  —  even  if  they  could,  they 
were  quite  powerless  agmnst  the  suspicious  and 
well-armed  convicts.  He  knew  quite  well,  from  his 
Van  Dieman’s  Land  exj)crience,  that  these  bush¬ 
rangers  would  not  hesitate  at  the  murder  of  them 
all,  if  they  had  anything  to  gain  thereby.  Nay,  he 
believed  that  they  would  put  such  a  design  into 
execution  immediately,  but  for  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  having  men  to  manage  the  ship.  He 
saw,  therefore',  that  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to 
make  himself  necesjarv-  to" them.  Thus  it  was  that 
within  a  week  he  bad  convinced  Black  Dick  that 
they  could  do  nothing  without  him,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  retain  the  captain,  in  order  to  do  some 
of  the  calculation  required  for  the  navigation. 

At  last  Black  Dick  told  him  his  plans.  They 
were  to  go  to  California,  to  sell  the  ship,  and  make 
off  with  the  money.  The  Yorkshireman  coolly 
turned  round  to  the  bushranger,  Icmked  liim  steadi¬ 
ly  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  how  much  he  was  to 
be  Tp,id  for  his  trouble. 

The  bushranger  was  surprised,  and,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  burst  into  a  short  laugh.  “  That ’s 
what  I  call  cool  ” ;  but  he  was  pleased  at  the  cool¬ 
ness,  nevertheless.  When  he  named  a  sum,  the 
mate  stood  out  for  a  higher,  until  at  length  a  bar¬ 
gain  was  struck. 

The  bargain  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  the  latter  resolved  to  denounce  the  mate  as  an 
accomplice  whenever  he  should  have  the  chance. 
Tlie  poor  captain  was  much  too  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  a  sailor  to  make  out  what  was  going  on  in 
the  brain  of  his  mate. 

California  bein^  the  destination,  the  mate  thought 
it  best,  after  thinking  the  matter  over,  to  persuade 
Black  Dick  that  the  likeliest  way  of  evading  sus¬ 
picion  was  to  "o  in  with  oil.  But  the  Mary  Ann 
was  clean.  The  bushranger  pointed  out  to  the 
mate,  when  he  suggested  that  they  should  trj'  to 
catch  a  fish  or  two,  that  they  had  been  returning 
to  Ilobart-town  without  oil,  and  naturallv  asked 
why  they  could  not  go  in  the  same  condition  into 
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San  Franuii^K),  the  capitiil  of  California.  The  mate 
pointed  out  that  the  ship  belonged  to  Ilobart- 
town,  that  it  was  natiual  they  should  go  there,  in 
order  to  see  their  fnends,  and  give  an  account  to 
the  owners  of  the  ship ;  but  that  in  California,  the 
circumstance  of  a  southern  ship  going  so  far  out 
of  her  course  would  be  suspicious,  llowever,  the 
mate  did  not  press  his  point ;  he  was  not  very 
certain  that  any  good  end  could  be  gained  by  it. 
His  moderation  and  want  of  eagerness  made  the 
bushranger  think  the  more  favorably  .of  the  plan, 
and  at  length  determine  that  the  advice  should  be 
taken. 

When  the  captain  learned  that  the  sliip  was 
to  be  put  a  little  out  of  her  course  in  order  that 
they  might  come  upon  whaling-ground,  his  spirits 
improved  wonderfully.  The  old  fisher’s  instinct 
awakened  in  him  at  once. 

Everj'thing  was  got  n»ady  for  the  purposes  of  the 
•chase.  The  men  were  told  that  their  best  chance 
of  getting  safely  into  San  Francisco  was  to  take 
with  them  a  cargo  which  should  give  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  about  a  lawful  pursuit. 

I  don’t  know  what  was  in  the  mate’s  head  at  the 
time  he  made  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
adopted,  or  whether  he  had  formed  any  definite 

Elan.  1  am  inclined  to  think  he  had  not.  Possibly 
e  thought  that  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  was 
the  gaining  of  time.  He  knew  that  the  colonial 
government  would  be  quite  certain  to  send  a  man- 
of-war  after  them,  and  that  the  pursuer  would  most 
likely  think  California  was  the  proposed  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  runaways.  On  the  other  hand,  to  meet 
with  whales  they  would  have  to  go  somewhat  out 
of  the  ordinarj-  course  to  California,  because,  though 
landsmen  are  generally  unaware  of  the  fact,  ships 
usually  keep  within  very'  narrow  tracks,  and  very 
seldom  strike  out  a  new  course  for  themselves. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the 
ordinaiy’  track,  the  mate  considered  it  probable 
that  on  the  whaling-ground  tlun-  might  meet  with 
other  vessels,  by  the  helji  of  whWh  he  might  get  a 
chance  of  sending  a  message  to  an  English  man-of- 
war. 

'The  captain  was  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect  of 
sport.  The  mate  took  everything  very  easily,  as 
everybody  thought,  and  meantime  was  puzzling 
his  brains  as  to  what  course  he  should  adopt  to 
make  other  people  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
on  board  the  Mary  Ann. 

In  a  few  days,  the  joyful  cry  was  heard  an¬ 
nouncing  that  a  fish  was  in  sight.  A  boat  was 
lowered ;  the  captain  was  placed  in  it,  with  an 
equal  number  of  ex-convicts  and  ordinary  sailors 
as  his  crew.  The  convicts,  however,  carried 
pistols;  for  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
trust  the  rest.  I  need  not  describe  the  chase. 
Melville  has  done  it  so  well,  that  it  is  almost  pre¬ 
sumption  in  any  one  else  to  attempt  it.  They  were 
successful.  The  convicts  soon  became  enamored 
of  its  excitement,  its  fine  sport,  and  the  risk.  It 
was  as  exciting  as  bushranging,  and  quite  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  Then,  too,  they  had  from  one  day’s  work 
obUuned  three  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  oil.  A  few 
such  days’  work,  and  they  would  have  something 
to  sell  when  they  reached  California.  The  latter 
was  the  argument  which  told  most  on  some  of  the 
men ;  but  Black  Dick  shook  his  head.  He  wanted 
to  be  in  port  before  it  was  at  all  likely  that  any 
news  of  their  capture  of  the  vessel  had  preceded 
them. 

A  day  or  two  more  of  such  sport  as  they  had  had. 


and  they  could  go  into  California  with  a  good  pre¬ 
tence. 

Tlie  next  day,  as  an  observation  showing  their  posi¬ 
tion  had  been  entered,  while  the  captain  was  mark¬ 
ing  their  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  chart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  daily  custom  on  board  ship,  the  mate 
took  advantage  of  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
bushranger — who,  although  he  put  more  trust  in 
the  mate  than  in  anybody  else,  yet  never  allowed 
the  observations  to  be  taken,  or  the  entries  in  the 
log  or  on  the  chart  to  be  entered,  out  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  —  to  make  him  notice  how  near  they  would 
be  to  a  certain  island,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
naval  stations  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  poor  lad  Charley  continued  to  be  ill-treated. 
Everj'  kind  of  [Kitty  oppression  which  the  ill-will 
of  baid  men  could  suggest  was  heaped  upon  him. 
His  life  was  a  long  misery.  He  had  insufficient 
food  and  insufficient  rest ;  he  was  rope’s-ended  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  compunction  ;  he  was  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  and  was  at  every  ruffian’s  beck  and 
call. 

Next  day,  another  whale  was  sighted.  Tlie  boat 
was  lowered,  a  similar  crew  placed  in  her,  and  the 
pursuit  began.  The  fish  (as  the  whale  —  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  naturalists  —  is  called  by  the  sailors)  led 
them  a  long  chase,  so  long  that  they  lost  sight  of 
the  ship  altogether,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Mary  Ann  followed  in  the  ilireetion  which  they 
had  taken,  they  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  their  way  back. 

The  late  return,  however,  suggested  a  plan  to  the 
mate!  which  he  thought  might  be  put  into  execution. 
If  the  captain,  when  steering  the  whaler,  could 
ag.ain  manage  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  he 
might  contrive  not  to  be  seen  again,  and  to  make 
his  way  to  that  island,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  find  an  English  man-of-war. 

There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  Tlie 
captain  was  not  the  man  who  could  readily  take  a 
hint;  he  must  be  directly  communicated  with. 
Accordingly,  as  the  ship’s  calculations  were  being 
made  next  day,  when  the  mate  was  asked  by  the 
captain  to  check  his  working,  the  former  wrote 
U[)on  the  slate :  “  Lose  yourself,  and  make  off  for 
the  island.”  The  captaifi  had  the  sense,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  message,  to  turn  the  slate,  and  take  the 
op[)ortunity  of  afterwards  rubbing  out  the  writing 
without  arousing  the  suspicion  of  the  convict  cap¬ 
tain,  who  had  been  seated  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cabin  table  while  this  had  been  going  on. 

When  the  ship’s  position  was  marked  on  the 
chart,  the  mate  laid  his  rule  ([uite  naturally  on  the 
course  which  would  lead  from  the  spot  the  ship 
then  occupied  to  the  island.  “  West-by-north 
exactly,”  was  the  involuntar)-  remai'k  of  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

Tliat  same  day  the  bo-at  was  manned  again.  The 
crew  was  eomposed  of  three  convicts — who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom  and  for  fear  of  an  attack,  were 
armed  —  and  five  of  the  crew  of  the  Mary  Ann. 
Charley  was  put  in,  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the 
harpoon-thrower  at  the  oar,  when  the  whale  had 
been  reached. 

From  the  moment  they  left  the  ship,  the  mate  de¬ 
termined  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  get  the 
Mary  Ann  under  the  notice  of  the  man-of-war  on 
the  station.  He  went  below,  leaving  the  bushran¬ 
ger  in  charge,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  sleep 
to  which,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  ship’s  work, 
he  was  entitled.  Before  getting  into  his  berth  he 
I  gave  one  more  look  seaward,  and  though  he  could 
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not  by  this  time  see  the  boat,  he  saw  something  else 
which  he  thought  would  favor  his  purpose.  The 
boat  had  start<»  to  go  in  a  westerly  direction,  that, 
of  course,  being  the  direction  in  which  the  whale 
had  been  seen ;  the  mate,  however,  saw  now,  what 
perhaps  no  one  else  observed,  —  certainly  none  of 
the  convicts,  —  that  the  school  of  whales  had  turned 
south,  and  must  have  long  since  caused  the  men  in 
the  boat,  which  could  not  be  seen  from  the  ship’s 
deck,  to  alter  her  course.  Ordinarily,  the  ship,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  allowed  to  follow  gently  to  the  west, 
so  as  to  aid  the  boat,  would  have  altered  her  course, 
and  gone  where  occasional  clouds  of  spray  showed 
that  the  whales  had  gone.  The  mate,  however,  did 
not  want  the  ship’s  course  altered,  and  so  went  to 
sleep  with  a  contented  mind.  Two  hours  later  he 
came  on  deck,  asked  Black  Dick  —  who  had  con¬ 
stituted  himself  captain  in  the  mean  time  —  wheth¬ 
er  anything  had  been  seen  of  the  boat ;  learned  that 
no  one  had  observed  her,  but  that  she  was  supposed 
to  be  but  a  little  way  ahead ;  and  then  expressed 
his  fear  that,  from  a  slight  change  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  wind,  the  whales  might  have  led  the 
boat  in  another  direction.  The  bushranger  was  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  suggestion,  because  he  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  boat’s  crew,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  five  sea¬ 
men  who  were  in  her  to  manage  the  vessel.  The 
day  drew  to  a  close,  and  no  signs  of  the  boat  were 
to  be  seen.  A  man  was  sent  to  the  mast-head  to 
keep  a  lookout,  but  he  could  sec  nothing  of  her. 
The  mate  advised  that  they  should  lie  to  for  the 
night,  and  keep  lights  burning  at  the  mast-head. 
He  felt  that  this  could  safely  be  done  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  as  he  believed  the  boat  to  be  considerably  dis¬ 
tant  from  them.  One  suggestion  was  so  reasonable 
that  it  covered  the  other.  Accordingly,  the  ship 
lay  to.  The  crew  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  boat 
would  be  with  them  by  morning.  Morning  came, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  Black  Dick  grew 
anxious ;  so,  too,  did  the  mate.  A  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  thing  to  flo 
was  to  cruise  about  during  the  day,  and  keep  a  look¬ 
out  for  the  missing  boat.  The  mate  took  good  care 
that  they  should  make  long  tacks  northward,  and 
very  short  ones  southward.  The  landsmen  were 
quite  unable  to  see  anything  suspicions  in  what  was 
being  done :  and  the  sailors  were  quite  content,  as 
they  generally  are,  to  trust  undoubtingly  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  ship  to  their  superior  officer.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  ship  was  making  a  series  of  irregular 
circles  round  a  given  point ;  really,  she  was  making 
a  series  of  ellipses  round  a  point,  which  was  mov¬ 
ing  at  each  ellipse  more  to  the  north.  Ellipse  after 
ellipse  was  made,  and  as  the  hours  passed  away, 
lookp  more  and  more  anxious  were  cast  round  the 
horizon  :  still  the  boat  was  not  to  be  seen. 
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Amoxg  the  pictures  at  Panshanger,  the  sea'’  of 
Earl  Cowper  in  Hertfoi-d shire,  is  one  by  Sir  Jos.iiia 
Reynolds  of  more  than  common  excellence,  repre¬ 
senting  two  boys  seated  or  half-reclining  on  the 
trunk  of  a  felled  tree,  and  a  young  lady  of  more 
tender  years  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 
This  picture  possesses  an  interest  far  beyond  wbat 
it  may  derive  from  being  one  of  the  last  great 
works  of  the  master;  the  figures  are  portraits  of 
William  Lamb,  second  Lord  Melbourne,  Frederic 
Lamb,  third  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Amelia  Lamb, 
Viscountess  Palmerston,  who  died  on  Saturday 


last.*  The  eldest  of  those  boys  grew  up  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  and  the  girl 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  ;  the  superiority 
in  each  instance  being  rather  gradually  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  arrived  at  than  asserted,  rather  conceded 
than  compelled.  The  brother  rose  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  -without  commanding  elo¬ 
quence  or  lofty  ambition,  lazily  and  loungingly  as 
it  were,  by  the  spontaneous  display  of  fine  natural 
abilities,  by  frankness,  manliness,  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  countrymen,  and  good  sense.  The 
sister  became  the  undisputed  leader  of  English  soci¬ 
ety,  equally  -without  apparent  effort ;  -without  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  of  a  wit,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  or 
that  of  a  beauty,  like  Madame  de  Rdcamier,  or  of 
that  of  a  party  idol,  like  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  ;  without  once  overstepping  by  a  hsur’s 
breadth  the  proper  province  of  her  sex ;  by  the  un¬ 
forced  development  of  the  most  exquisitely  feminine 
qualities,  by  grace,  refinement,  sweetness  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  womanly  sympathies,  instinctive  insight  into 
character,  tact,  temper,  and  —  wonderful  to  relate 
—  heart. 

Ladv  Palmerston,  bom  in  1787,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Eeniston,  first  Lord  Melbourne.  Her  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  father  of 
Lady  Noel  Byron,  and  Lady  Palmerston  was  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  personal, 
especlmly  mental,  gifts  and  qualities  are  usually 
inherited  through  the  mother.  Lady  Melbourne 
exercised  a  marked  influence  over  a  large  circle  of 
distinguished  acquaintance.  Lord  Byron  alludes 
to  her  in  1813  as  “  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  my 
life,  and  the  cleverest  woman.”  In  1818  he  -writes : 
“  Ihe  time  is  past  when  I  could  feel  for  the 
dead,  or  I  should  feel  for  the  death  of  Lady  Mel¬ 
bourne,  the  best,  the  kindest,  the  ablest  female  I 
ever  knew,  old  or  young.” 

Lady  Palmerston’s  childhood  and  girlhood  must 
be  supposed  to  have  passed  like  those  of  other 
young  ladies  of  her  rank,  and  her  education,  except 
what  must  have  accrued  imperceptibly  from  mateiv 
nal  influences,  to  be  the  same.  Female  education 
did  not  then  aim  at  crowding  the  memory  with  what 
is  called  usefiil  knowledge ;  its  chief  objects  were 
grace  and  accomplishments,  and  the  results  were 
seen  in  individu.ality  and  variety  of  character,  in 
the  freer  development  of  the  natural  faculties,  in 
greater  ease,  freshness,  and  elasticity.  Women  of 
quality  diffen-d  like  their  handwriting,  which  is 
now  unif(>rm  and  generic  instead  of  personal  and 
peculiar.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  broad  inference  we 
should  draw  from  the  many  bright  illustrations  that 
have  survived  to  oim  day,  beginning  with  the  one 
who  has  given  occasion  for  these  remarks.  The 
first  event  in  her  life  requiring  notice  was  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Earl  Cowper,  in  1805.  She  then  imme¬ 
diately  took  her  place  in  the  brilliant  galaxy  of 
beautiful  and  accomplished  women  of  rank  who 
continued  to  form  the  chief  ornament  of  the  British 
Court  during  successive  reigns,  till  they  were  grad¬ 
ually  replaced,  not  outshone,  by  a  younger,  not 
fairer  or  more  fascinating,  race.  It  was  about  the 
perio<l  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  visits  to  London, 
in  1814-15,  that  these  ladies,  as  if  by  a  common 
understanding,  concentrated  their  attractions ;  and 
it  was  during  these  two  eventful  years,  when  the 
metropolis  glittered  with  stars,  ribands,  and  bright 
eves,  that,  conspicuous  in  her  own  despite,  among 
tfee  gay  and  dazzling  throng  was  the  charming 
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Lady  Cowper,  like  “  jrrace  put  in  action,”  whose 
softness  was  as  seductive  as  her  joyousness:  — 

^  Whose  Isufh,  full  of  mirth,  without  soy  control 
But  the  sweet  one  of  grucefuluess,  rang  fr(Mn  her  soul.'^ 

Yet  that  throng  comprised  Sarah,  Countess  of’  Jer¬ 
sey,  Corisandi^  Countess  of  Tankerville,  Mary 
Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Charlotte  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  a  long  array  of  formidable  comiietitors. 
One  result  or  product  of  this  period  was  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Almack’s.  On  the  introduction  of  (quad¬ 
rilles  and  waltzes  after  the  peace,  grown-up  peojile 
had  to  learn  their  dancing  over  again,  and  a  high¬ 
born  party  met  daily  for  that  purpose  at  Devon¬ 
shire  House,  where  it  was  agreed  to  establish  a 
series  of  subscription  balls  on  the  cheajiest  and 
most  restricted  plan.  Lady  Cowper  was  one  of  the 
first  sbe  patronc.-^ses,  and  during  her  long  tenure  of 
power  (tor  it  was  power)  in  that  capacity,  her  in¬ 
fluence  was  uniformly  exerted  to  modify  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  her  colleagues. 

Her  fond  admiration  tor  her  brother  William  and 
the  jealous  watch  which  she  kept  over  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  the  last  leave  little  doubt  that  she  was  no 
indifferent  or  unappreciating  observer  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  adventures,  or  misadventures,  of  her  political 
friends  before  or  after  their  accession  to  office  in 
1830.  But  what  may  be  called  her  public  life 
dates  from  1839,  when  she  married  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  Lord  Cowper  having  died  in  1837.  Yet  no 
one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  herself  if, 
at  that  time,  she  had  been  told  that  she  was  about 
to  begin  a  career  which,  in  any  sense,  could  be 
cidled  public.  A  celebrated  writer  (Matiaine  Hahn 
Hahn)  declares  her  sex  incapable  of  tlie  sustained 
pursuit  of  an  elevated  object  for  its  own  sake. 
“  When  a  woman’s  heart  is  touched,  when  it  is 
moved  by  love,  then  the  electric  spark  is  com¬ 
municated  and  the  fire  of  inspiration  flares  up ;  but 
even  then  she  desires  no  more  than  to  suffer  or  die 
for  what  she  loves.  That  woman  remains  to  be 
bom  who  is  capable  of  interesting  herself  for  an 
abstract  idea.”  Lady  Palmerston  formed  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  theory.  The  motive  power  in  her 
case  was  love  of  her  husband ;  it  was  her  intense 
interest  in  him  and  in  his  political  fortunes  tliat 
made  her  a  politician ;  her  source  of  inspiration  was 
not  an  abstract  idea  or  jirinciple,  but  the  man.  To 
place  him  and  keep  him  in  what  she  tliought  his 
proper  position  ;  to  make  people  see  him  as  she  saw 
nim  ;  to  bring  lukewarm  friends,  carqnng  rivals,  or 
exasperated  adversaries  within  the  genial  atmos¬ 
phere  of  his  conversation  ;  to  tone  down  opposition 
and  conciliate  support,  —  this  was  thenceforth  the 
fixed  purpose  and  master  passion  of  her  life. 

If  she  had  deliberately  set  about  the  formation 
of  a  salon  for  an  interested  end,  the  probability  is 
that  she  would  have  failed,  as  so  many  equally 
(qualified  by  birth  and  fortune  have  failed  both  be¬ 
fore  and  since,  from  not  understanding  the  delicate 
structure  of  our  society,  which  will  neither  be  led 
nor  forced,  professedlv  and  ostensibly.  The  grand 
attraction  of  Holland  llouse,  Lansdowne  House,  and 
Devonshire  House  in  the  olden  time  was  the  con¬ 
viction  that  these  princely  residences  were  open  to 
merit  of  everj'  sort,  that  the  noble  owners  had  a 
genuine  relish  for  intellectual  eminence,  and  cor- 
(lially  sympathized  with  the  artists,  men  of  letters, 
and  others  of  purely  personal  distinction  who  were 
their  guests.^  The  attraction  of  Lady  Palmerston’s 
salon  at  its  commencement  was  the  mixed,  yet  se¬ 
lect  and  refined,  character  of  the  assemblage,  the 


result  of  that  exquisite  tact  and  high  breeding 
which  secured  her  the  full  benefits  of  exclusiveness 
without  its  drawbacks.  The  diplomatic  corps 
eagerly  congregated  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  So  did  the  qwliticians ;  the 
leading  members  of  the  fine  world  were  her  habit¬ 
ual  associates ;  and  the  grand  difficulty  of  her  self- 
appointed  task  lay  in  recruiting  fix>m  among  the 
nsing  celebrities  of  public  life,  fashion,  or  literature. 
From  the  time  Lord  Palmerston  Wcame  Prime 
Minister  she  grew  less  particular  and  discriminat¬ 
ing,  and  although  the  current  story  of  her  “  gilded 
cards,”  which  never  were  gilded,  was  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated,  a  limited  number  of  invitations  were  (jcca- 
sionally  distributed  with  direct  reference  to  votes. 
But  so  many  were  simultaneously  distributed  from 
higher  motives  that  the  tone  and  complexion  of  the 
company  remained  substantially  unchanged.  She 
had  a  marked  predilection  for  youth  and  beauty, 
along  with  an  equally  marked  dislike  to  vulgarity 
and  un^ainliness.  She  would  have  “  those  two 
qjretty  girls  ” ;  and  she  would  not  have  “  that  fat 
woman  with  her  ugly  daughters,”  although  the  fat 
woman  was  the  wife  of  a  county  member,  and  the 
two  pretty  girls  had  neither  father  nor  brother»in 
either  House.  The  elite  of  the  London  world  were 
invariably  asked  without  regard  to  politics,  and  the 
most  liberal  hospitality  was  extended  to  all  foreign¬ 
ers  of  note.  Her  visiting  book  was  kept  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  a  merchant’s  ledger.  So  long  as  her  health 
allowed,  she  made  a  ptoint  of  filling  up  her  cards 
with  her  own  hand,  and  she  knew  exactly  whom 
she  had  invited  for  each  of  her  alternate  nights. 
She  used  to  say  that  she  rarely  gave  a  large  party 
without  its  being  attended  by  three  or  four  persons 
not  invited  for  the  night  or  not  invited  at  all.  But 
not  a  shade  of  manner  on  her  ^)art  betrayed  her 
recollection  of  the  fact. 

“  If,”  she  would  say,  “  it  amused  them  to  come, 
they  were  quite  welcome.”  Indeed,  her  good  na¬ 
ture  was  inexhaustible,  nor  was  it  ever  known  to 
give  way  under  any  extent  of  forwardness  or  tire¬ 
someness.  The  (juintessence  of  high  breeding  is 
never  to  ruffle,  oflend,  or  mortify,  —  never  to  cause 
an  unpleasant  feelinj;  by  a  tone,  a  gesture,  or  a 
word ;  and,  instead  of  interrupting  or  abruptly  quit¬ 
ting  wearisome  or  pushing  visitors,  she  would  listen 
till  they  ceased  of  their  own  accord  or  were  suj)er- 
seded  and  went  away. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  sensibility  and 
impressibilitv  are  destroyed  or  blunted  by  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  feut  on  a  calm  analysis  of  the  alleged 
instances,  it  will  be  found  that,  where  fancy  and 
feeling  are  supqwsed  to  have  decayed  or  died  out, 
they  never,  in  point  of  fact,  existed.  The  flash  and 
exuberance  of  youthful  spirits  were  mistaken  for 
them.  Lady  Palmerston  never  lost  her  wonderful 
freshness;  Her  impressions  were  as  lively,  her 
sympathies  as  warm,  her  affections  as  expansive, 
when  she  had  q)asscd  eighty  as  when,  in  oq)ening 
womanh(X)(l,  she  was  pelting  flowers  or  rowing 
on  the  lake  at  Brocket,  or  playfully  proposing  to 
bound  over  the  billiard-table  at  Petworth.  Famil¬ 
iar  topics  did  not  weary  her,  nor  strange  repel. 
She  felt  the  same  vivid  interest  in  things  and  q)co- 
ple,  old  and  young,  as  if  she  was  just  entering  life ; 
and  this  enviable  faculty  —  be  it  rememb(‘red  to 
her  immortal  honor  —  was  retained  through  sixty 
years  of  qximps  and  vanities,  of  luxim-  and  flattery, 
of  social  and  political  scheming,  of  alternative  ela¬ 
tion  and  desqxmdencjr,  of  all  that  is  most  factitious, 
most  illusion-destroying,  most  demoralizing  in  what 
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seriouB  people  shon,  renounce,  denounce,  and  de¬ 
precate  as  “  the  world.” 

Is  it  a  boon  or  a  penance  to  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  that  kindly  law  of  nature,  which  makes 
those  whose  pilgrimage  through  life  has  been  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  the  common  span  comparatively  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  gradual  dropping-off  of  their  early 
companions  on  the  way  ?  Lady  Palmerston  was 
saddened  and  depressed  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Tankerville,  followed  by  that  of  an¬ 
other  cherished  friend.  Lady  Willoughby,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  caused  serious  apprehension  for  her  health. 
The  morning  of  a  grand  dinner  to  the  Italian  Princes 
at  Cambridge  House,  Lady  Tankerville  was  taken 
ill  and  unable  to  be  present.  The  moment  the 
party  broke  up  Lady  Palmerston,  without  waiting 
for  her  carriage,  got  into  a  hack  cab  and  hurried 
off  to  the  bedside  of  the  invalid  in  Hertford  Street. 
Whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  once  received 
on  a  cordial  footing  of  intimacy  might  count  secure¬ 
ly  on  her  enduring  regard  and  her  generous  advo¬ 
cacy  if  required.  She  was  thoroughly  enthusias¬ 
tically  loyal,  and  would  tolerate  no  doubt,  suspi¬ 
cion,  or  depreciation  of  a  friend.  She  was  also  plac¬ 
able  in  the  extreme  towards  un-friends,  provided 
they  had  not  been  guilty  of  caballing  against  Lord 
Palmerston  or  transgressed  the  limits  of  fair  party 
warfare  in  assailing  him.  Then  a  change  came 
over  her ;  the  patte  de  velours  shot  out  its  claws,  the 
dove  seemed  armed  with  the  beak  and  talons  of  the 
hawk.  One  of  the  most  cutting  letters  of  reproach 
ever  written  was  addressed  by  her  to  the  late  C. 
GrevUle,  whom  she  valued  and  esteemed,  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  he  had  taken  an  active  and  hostile  part  in 
the  Pacitio  affair.  Her  anger  was  short-lived.  She 
might  have  taken  for  her  motto  “  Benefits  in  marble, 
injuries  in  dust.”  She  never  forsook  a  friend  and 
always  forgave  a  foe. 

Englishwomen  cannot  talk  politics,  properly  so 
called,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  French¬ 
women,  whose  alleged  superi'ority  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  reason  has  been  already  indicated.  Their  views 
are  purely  personal ;  “  men,  not  measures,”  is  their 
maxim ;  their  thoughts  are  running  on  whether  a 
husband,  a  brother,  or  a  lover  is  to  achieve  distinc¬ 
tion  and  have  a  place.  Lady  Palmerston  never  at¬ 
tempted  or  pretended  to  understand  the  bearings 
of  a  complicated  question.  “  You  must  write  that 
down,”  she  would  say  if  a  communication  struck 
her,  “  and  1  will  show  it  to  Lord  Palmerston  when 
he  comes  in;  or  stay,  perhaps  he  is  not  gone 
out” 

Ihe  bell  was  rung,  the  servant  was  sent  with  a 
scrap  of  paper  or  a  simple  message,  and  the 
summons  was  immediately  obeyed.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  him  that  her  tact,  her  intuition, 
were  infallible  in  such  matters.  The  services  of 
the  great  lady  to  the  great  statesman  extended  far 
beyond  the  creation  of  a  S(don.  What  superficial 
observers  mistook  for  indiscretion  was  eminently 
useful  to  him.  She  always  understood  full  well 
what  she  was  telling,  to  whom  she  was  telling  it, 
when  and  where  it  would  be  repeated,  and  whether 
the  repetition  would  do  harm  or  good.  Instead  of 
the  secret  that  was  betrayed,  it  was  the  feeler  that 
was  put  forth ;  and  no  one  ever  knew  from  or 
through  Lady  Palmerston  what  Lord  Palmerston 
did  not  wish  to  be  known.  His  death  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  shock,  from  which  she  slowly  recovered.  She 
afterwards  expressed  her  belief  that  it  had  actually 
prolonged  her  life.  She  was  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  his  strength  and  faculties  would  break  down 


without  his  being  conscious  of  the  decline.  She  sat 
up  for  him  every  night  when  he  attended  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  she  was  wearing  herself  away 
with  anxiety. 

She  undertook  the  entire  management  of  the 
household  at  Brocket,  Cambridge  House,  and  Broad- 
lands,  as  well  as  that  of  her  own  property ;  person¬ 
ally  inspecting  the  accounts,  leaving  nothing  to 
agents,  stewards,  or  head  servants,  but  what  fell 
strictly  within  their  respective  departments.  The 
consequence  was  that  she  was  admirably  served, 
and  that  an  air  of  ease  and  comfort  pervaded  each 
of  her  establishments.  She  kept  a  journal,  which, 
some  time  or  other,  will  furnish  valuable  aids  to 
history. 

She  had  read  a  good  deal  in  a  desultorj-  way,  and, 
when  roused  to  the  exertion,  could  talk  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  with  a  vigor  and  accuracy  which 
would  have  astonished  those  who  had  only  seen  her 
trifling  gracefully  with  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute, 
the  floating  rumor  or  gossip  of  the  hour.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  was  sin¬ 
gularly  happy  in  conveying  a  trait  by  an  epithet  or 
a  graphic  sketch  by  a  phrase,  letting  fall  her  felic¬ 
itous  touches  with  an  ease  and  spontaneity  that 
showed  her  unconscious  of  the  gift. 

She  was  rigidly  just  in  her  fixed  estimates  of 
character;  chary,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  her 
preferences;  mild,  yet  firm,  in  her  disapproval; 
warm,  but  not  extravagant,  in  her  praise.  Above 
all,  she  never  indulged  in  that  false  enthusiasm  for 
books,  pictures,  or  persons  which  so  often  tries  to  pass 
current  for  the  cream  of  amiability  and  taste.  Her 
name  will  live,  her  memory  will  endure,  indissolu¬ 
bly  blended  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes 
of  the  social  life  of  England,  with  many  a  sweet 
scene  of  domestic  happiness,  with  many  a  glowing 
image  of  conjugal  and  maternal  love,  with  many  a 
delightful  hour  of  “  social  pleasure,  ill  exehanged 
for  power,”  —  with  all  that  is  winning,  high-minded, 
warm-hearted,  —  with  nothing  that  is  petty,  ungen¬ 
erous,  ungraceful,  uncharitable,  or  false.  It  has 
been  confidently  predicted  that  the  days  of  the 
(/rande  dame  of  France,  the  great  lady  of  England, 
have  passed  away  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  age. 
It  is  certainly  only  by  a  happy  accident  that  the 
loss  we  are  now  lamenting  will  be  replaced.  But 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to  mount  the  vacant 
throne  by  any  duly-qualified  aspirant,  she  will  hit 
upon  no  surer  mode  of  ailvancing  her  pretensions 
than  by  promising  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
admired,  beloved,  and  universally  regretted  prede¬ 
cessor. 


A  MONUMENT  TO  NOAH. 

[Special  Report  to  the  London  Examiner.] 

On  Saturday  last  (September  11)  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dummheitenburg,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Ohnehosen,  was  assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  a  monument 
to  Noah,  the  hero  of  the  Deluge.  We  are  hap¬ 
py  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  report  of 
this  interesting  ceremony.  The  people  of  Ohneho¬ 
sen  are  an  intelligent  and  energetic  race,  and  to 
many  of  them  it  has  long  seemed  a  scandal  and  a  re¬ 
proach  that  no  monument  should  have  been  erected 
to  commemorate  the  signal  service  which  Noah  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  world.  To  atone  for  this  neglect, 
there  was  formed  in  1856  a  committee  for  the  pur- 

eose  of  urging  the  patriotic  of  all  lands  to  contri- 
ute  their  subscriptions  to  a  general  fund,  while  ar- 
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chitects  were  inrited  to  send  in  designs  for  the 
proposed  memorial.  A  large  siuu  of  money  was  col¬ 
lected  ;  a  suitable  design  was  procured ;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ohnehosen  were  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  on  the  success  of  their  efforts,  when  some 
unfortunate  dispute  arose  among  the  subscribers. 
The  work  was  uelayed.  The  project,  besides,  was 
sneered  at  by  surrounding  countries,  who  were  ap¬ 
parently  envious  of  the  glory  which  the  people  of 
Ohnehosen  claimed.  The  design  was  cavilled  at ; 
and  historical  purists  exclaimed  against  the  notion 
of  representing  Noah  in  a  dress  he  never  wore.  In¬ 
deed,  the  very  existence  of  Noah  became  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
erection  of  the  memorial  languished  for  a  while ; 
and  it  has  only  been  within  tlie  past  year  or  two 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ohnehosen,  feeling  that  the 
half-finished  monument  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Duchy, 
set  vigorously  to  work  to  colk'ct  subscriptions  and 
have  the  erection  completed.  As  already  stated, 
the  eeremony  of  handing  over  the  custody  of  the 
monument  to  the  Stadtobrigkeit  (town-coimeil)  of 
Dummheitenburg  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  when 
a  large  nimibcr  of  the  populace  was  assembled. 
Unfortunately,  the  proceedings  were  somewhat  re¬ 
tarded  by  heavy  showers  of  rain,  for  which  the 
Duchy  is  rather  celebrated. 

Ilerr  Burgermeister  Eselskopf  congratulate<l  his 
audience  on  the  fact  that  at  last  justice  had  been 
done  to  a  great  man.  ’^Fhey  were  all  sensible  of 
what  they  owed  to  Noah.  But  for  his  precautions, 
Ohnehosen  would  liave  been  at  this  present  moment 
a  howling  wilderness.  Not  only  had  he  stocked 
the  world  with  inhabitants,  but  he  had  also  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  beasts  of  burden  wherewith  to 
lighten  their  labors.  In  short,  Ohnehosen  owed 
eveiy  thing  to  Noali,  and  yet  not  a  single  step 
had  been  taken  to  honor  his  memory.  They  had 
statues  to  poets,  and  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and 
philanthropists,  but  not  a  stone  in  commemoration 
of  the  father  of  all  these.  He  rejoiced  to  know 
that  it  had  been  reserved  for  Ohnehosen,  —  and 
especially  his  beloved  birthplace  Dummheitenburg, 
-^to  wipe  this  shame  from  the  forehead  of  the 
universe,  and  on  this  to  him  delighttiil  occasion 
to  erect  a  certainly  wanted  statue  to  the  never- 
to-be-sufficiently-honored  ancestor  of  the  human 
race. 

Herr  Doctor  Weissenstrumpfen,  author  of  lUon- 
derschaften  in  der  Logik,  hoped  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  neighboring  Duchy,  —  whom  he  did 
not  scruple  to  stigmatize  as  a  race  of  Sadducees, 
—  would  now  cease  their  envious  jibing.  That 
captious  and  pitiful  deprecation  of  a  noble  pur|)ose 
naturally  emanated  from  a  pt!Oj)Ie  whose  history 
was  barren  of  great  names,  and  who  would  be 
incapable  of  hero-worship  if  heroes  they  had.  It 
was  notorious,  also,  that  the  very  writers  whose 
weak  and  contemptible  raillery  had  been  so  pro¬ 
fusely  showered  over  this  monument,  were  them¬ 
selves  natives  of  Ohnehosen,  —  renegafles  whom  no 
ties  of  countiw  seemed  able  to  bind.  But  in  lyiite 
of  abuse  and  opposition  the  monument  to  Noah 
was  now  a  great  tact.  Perhaps  his  audience  would 
like  him  to  enter  into  the  question  which  had  been 
so  frequently  urged  by  the  unbelieving  scribes  of 
the  neighboring  Duchy,  —  whether  the  hero  whom 
they  had  just  honored  had  done  for  Ohnehosen  as 
much  as  history  clironicled.  He  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  waste  their  time  in  recounting  the  deeds  of 
Noah.  Far  less  would  he  think  of  replying  to 
those  scoffers  who  had  ridiculed  the  notion  of 
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erecting  a  statue  to  a  personage  whose  existence 
had  been  declared  by  sceptics  to  be  mythical.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which 
had  its  corresponding  members  in  En^and,  France, 
Russia,  and  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  his  audi¬ 
ence  might  accept  his  solemn  assurance  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  reports  on  which  they  founded  their  right 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

Herr  Baumeister  Sackp  Feife  was  proud  of  the 
honor  which  the  people  of  Ohnehosen  had  done 
him  in  commissioning  him  to  design  a  monument 
to  their  common  benefactor.  He  might  explain 
that  the  monument  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
baronial  tower  220  feet  high,  and  36  feet  square. 
Above  the  gateway  was  the  figure  of  the  ark.  A 
spiral  staircase  led  to  the  severe  spacious  chambers 
in  which  it  was  purposed  to  place  collections  of  an¬ 
tediluvian  remains.  On  the  summit  stood  a  shmrt 
pedestal,  on  which  was  placed  a  Jironze  figure  of 
Noah  ;  at  each  comer  oi  the  pedestal  a  large  and 
beautiful  cabbage,  the  emblem  of  Ohnehosen.  He 
would  only  add  that,  having  lost  upwards  of  £  3,000 
by  the  contract  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  honorable  citizens  of  Dummheiten¬ 
burg. 

'Die  Graf  von  Keinegroschen,  as  treasurer  of  the 
funds  of  the  Committee,  begged  to  say  that  no  one 
knew  how  arduous  had  been  the  labors  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  in  getting  sufficient  money  to  complete  the 
monument.  Everv  known  means  of  communication 
had  been  used,  l^sundav-school  children  had  been 
furnished  with  printed  circulars,  and  had.  given 
valuable  aid  in  canvassing  for  sums  not  less  than 
threepence.  It  had  been  proposed  to  accept  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  one  penny;  but,  for  the  honor  of 
Ohnehosen,  the  project  was  quashed.  The  honora¬ 
ble  society  of  waiters,  by  inviting  their  members  to 
canvass  in  the  various  places  of  public  refreshment, 
had  likewise  given  notable  assistance.  The  parochial 
schools  had  done  wonders,  'fhe  churches,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  would  not  move  in  the  matter ;  while 
the  universities  kept  superciliously  aloof.  It  was 
Ix'tter,  however,  that  such  a  work  should  be  under¬ 
taken  and  completed  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  was  to  them  that  he  desired  to  return 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Committee  for  their  spii^ 
ited,  their  noble  co-operation. 

Several  other  speeches  were  delivered,  of  less  im¬ 
portance.  'Ihe  custody  of  the  monument  was  then 
fohiially  handed  over  to  the  Burgermeister  of  Dumin- 
heitenburg,  and  the  public  proceedings  terminated. 
Afterwards  a  dinner,  given  by  the  Committee,  took 
place  in  the  town-hall,  nothing  but  local  wines  and 
dishes  being  placed  on  the  table.  The  completion 
of  the  statue  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  boon  to 
the  people  of  Ohnehosen.  It  will  cause  much 
wrangling  to  cease,  and  will  greatly  relieve  the 
minds  of  those  who  first  projected  the  scheme; 
while  it  confers,  upon  the  Duchy  a  handsome  pub¬ 
lic  ornament,  wliich  will  soon  doubtless  prove  an 
attraction  to  the  sight-seers  of  Europe. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  report  a  notification 
of  the  singular  fact  that  on  the  very  day  when  the 
people  of  Ohnehosen  were  doing  honor  to  Noah, 
a  number  of  persons  were  engaged  in  celebrating 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  at 
Stirling.  Tliere  is  much  comfort  in  observing  th^ 
neglected  heroes  are  now  beginning  to  get  their 
due  ;  and  we  beg  to  suggest  that  Brian  Boroihme 
Ossian,  and  Adam  be  ^ded  to  the  list  of  persons 
“  deserving  of  a  statue.” 
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ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.* 

It  is  difficult  in  the  brief  space  of  a  review  to  do 
justice  to  a  man’s  meraorj',  when  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  great  deal  of  rather  remarkable  verse,  yet 
without  winning  the  assured  reputation  of  a  poet, 
and  many  thoughtful  papers  on  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  subjects,  without  being  much  of  a  litterateur  or 
philosopher  either.  If  this  is  difficult  to  do  at  all, 
it  is  nearly  imiiossible,  while  his  death  is  still  re¬ 
cent,  to  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  in  whose 
hearts  the  personal  impress  of  the  writer  is  yet 
strong  and  deep.  Clough  was  one  of  those  men  in 
whom  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  are  so  finely 
intermixed  as  to  send  to  a  maximum  their  power  of 
personal  impressiveness.  In  this,  though  perhaps 
m  little  else,  he  resembled  Sterling,  like  whom  also 
he  eiyoyed  the  w;irm  friendship  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
But  Clough’s  power  of  impressing  others  was  so 
absolute  that  it  could  assert  itself  by  reticence  as 
much  as  by  utterance.  “  I  always  felt  his  presence,” 
said  one  of  his  friends.  Ilis  own  line 
“  Mole  uid  exuberant  by  turns,  a  fountain  at  intervale  playing,” 

is  said  to  he  an  exact  memorial  of  what  he  was  to 
those  who  were  much  with  him.  A  calm  judgment 
passed  on  the  sum  of  such  a  man’s  remains,  bv  one 
who  never  saw  him,  must  almost  inevitably  disap¬ 
point  those  who  saw  and  knew,  and  who  remember. 

In  the  arrangement  of  these  volumes  there  is 
scarcely  anything  that  <Ioes  not  deserve  high  praise. 
A  brief  memoir  is  followed  by  the  letters  and  prose 
remains,  and  these  make  up  the  first  volume ;  the 
verse  fills  the  second.  The  memoir  strikes  us  as 
uniting  completeness  with  brevity.  A  man’s  wife, 
if  she  has  the  gifts  of  an  “honest  chronicler”  at 
all,  ought  to  be  his  best  biographer.  The  Letters 
of  Lady  Rachel  Russell  and  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  are  among  the  classics  of  this  kind  of 
Bterature  ;  and  the  unpretending  account  of  Clough, 
wiiether  actually  written  or  only  inspired  and  su¬ 
perintended  by  his  -widow,  shows  much  of  the  taste 
and  judgment  which  in  such  memorials  are  imper¬ 
ative.  We  cannot  dismiss  it  without  expressing 
wnuine  admiration  for  two  contributions  to  it,  — 
the  first  from  a  younger  sister,  the  close  companion 
of  Clough’s  boyhood ;  the  second  from  Professor 
Conington,  who  (though  several  years  his  junior) 
belonged  to  the  same  debating  society  at  Oxford. 
One  of  these,  describing  their  earlv  life  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  is  a  model  of  clear  and  graceful  narrative,  just 
what  a  biographical  memoir  should  be  ;  to  the  other 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur. 

The  events  of  Clough’s  life  are  soon  told.  Bom 
at  Liverpool  in  1819,  he  spent  his  early  boyhood 
at  Charleston,  to  which  his  father,  for  business 
reasons,  removed ;  and  in  due  course  he  was  sent 
over  to  school  in  England,  first  at  Chester,  and 
afterwards  at  Rugby.  A  favorite  pupil  of  Arnold’s, 
and  an  unwearied  worker,  he  Went  victorious!  v  and 
blamelessly  through  Rugby,  and  won  the  fialliol 
scholarship.  At  Oxfoixl  he  found  the  “  movement  ” 
at  its  height.  Mr.  Ward  was  his  great  ally.  Dr. 
Newman  was  still  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  when  Clough 
(after  dropping  into  a  second  class  in  the  schools) 
was  elected  there  in  1842.  His  failure  in  the 
schools  was  the  indication  of  the  commotions  and 
distractions  through  which  his  undergraduate  mind 
had  passed.  For  two  years,  as  he  himself  most 
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graphically  has  said,  he  was  “  as  a  straw  drawn  np 
the  draught  of  a  chimney.”  He  ended  in  gravitat¬ 
ing  towards  the  pole  directly  opposite  to  Dr.  New¬ 
man’s.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remained  a 
conscientious  sceptic  on  religious  matters.  This 
state  of  mind  led  in  1848  to  the  resignation,  first,  j 
of  his  Tutorship,  and  then  of  his  Fellowship. 
During  two  years  he  worked,  against  the  grain,  in 
London,  as  Head  of  University  Hall.  •  DisMpoint- 
ed  of  the  Principalship  of  the  University  of  Sydney, 
he  went  to  America,  and  for  many  months  was 
happily  engaged  in  writing  and  pupil-work  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  Ilcrt;  he  confirmed  a  close 
connection  with  Mr.  Emerson,  and  made  many  warm 
friends,  among  whom  perhaps  the  chief  was  Mr.  C. 

E.  Norton,  whose  name  has  since  become  well 
known.  In  1853  he  returned  to  take  an  Examiner^ 
ship  in  the  Education  Office,  married  on  the  income 
thus  obtained,  and  lived  a  peaceful  life,  with  a  good 
deal  of  travelling  towards  the  end  in  search  of 
health,  until  his  premature  death  in  1861.  Paral¬ 
ysis,  of  which  he  died,  was  hereditary,  but  the 
tendency  is  lielieved  to  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  severe  strain  of  his  comparatively  homeless 
years  at  school,  and  of  his  Oxford  struggles. 

Clough’s  letters  are  full  of  interest.  They  are 
not  moilels  of  letter-writing,  but  he  -wrote  through 
years  of  such  varied  and  vivid  and  recent  interest, 
that  they  form  a  collection  well  worth  preserving. 

He  writes  from  Rome  during  the  siege  of  1849  ; 
and  from  America,  -with  Emerson,  Lowell,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Hawthorne,  Ticknor,  Prescott,  and  Theodore 
Parker,  all  within  easy  reach.  With  Emerson  he 
had  lieen  in  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  he  came  back  with  the  repute  of  a  thoroughly 
e'cervele  republican,  so  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  « 
characteristic.ally  addressed  a  letter  to  “Citizen  | 
Clough,  Oriel  Lyceum,  O.xford.”  Professor  Child 
was  then  hard  at  work  on  his  valuable  and  scholar¬ 
like  investigations  into  Chaucerian  scansion;  and 
Clough,  whose  passion  for  English  hexameters  had 
thrown  him  much  upon  metre,  writes  freely  upon 
that  question.  At  Cauteretz,  in  the  last  year  of. 
his  life,  he  met  Mr.  Tennyson ;  he  walked  with  him 
down  “  the  valley  where  the  waters  flow,”  and 
writes  a  letter  which  makes  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  commentary  on  those  well-known  lines. 
Throughout  the  letters  there  occur  short  passages 
of  criticism  which  provoke  a  regret  that  he  did  not 
more  seriously  and  continuouslv  take  up  that  kind 
of  writing,  and  leave  behind  feim  something  more 
carefully  and  completely  done  than  the  reriews 
which  stand  among  his  prose  remains.  He  -writes, 
for  example,  thoughtfully  and  sensibly  of  ’Theodore 
Parker,  for  whose  Unitarian  orthodoxy,  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  anv  other  ’doxy,  he  had  “  no  particular 
love  ” ;  of  Mr.  Matthew’  Arnold’s  poems,  valuing 
the  Scholar  Gt/psi/  above  all ;  of  Plutarch,  the  Dry- 
den  translation  of  whom  he  i-e-vised  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  publisher;  of  Buckle’s  History,  hoping  his 
American  friends  ivre  not  “  Buckle-be-witchcd,”  like 
all  the  world  this  side  Uie  water ;  and  on  Crabbe, 
about  whom  he  truly  s.ays  that  “there  is  no  one 
more  purely  English  (in  the  Dutch  manner),  no 
one  who  better  represents  the  general  result  through 
the  country'  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  letter-writer  that  Clough 
comes  before  us  in  these  volumes.  His  Remains 
present  him  as  a  serious  >vriter  and  thinker  on 
literature,  or  on  the  metaphysico-religious  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  time,  and  as  a  writer  of  poems.  Of 
his  claims  in  this  double  capacity  we  proceed  to 
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speak.  For  his  literar\’  work  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  he  seems  never  to  have  warmed  to  it. 

Wc  have  before  expressed  regret  that  he  did  not 
take  up  literary  criticism  with  seriousness  and  vig¬ 
or,  for  his  work  as  it  stands  is  clearly  not  his  best. 
The  Development  of  Enr/lish  Literature  from  Chau¬ 
cer  to  Wordmoorth  contains  some  good  things,  in 
particular  the  just  and  high  estimate  of  the  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  standard  of  the  eighteenth-century 
literature.  But  even  these  are  awkwartlly  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  the  general  impression  left  by  this, 
and  the  paper  on  “  Wonlswortli  ”  (contrasting  poor¬ 
ly  with  Professor  Shaum’s  recent  review),  is  thin 
and  unsatisfactoiy.  \\’hat  his  mind  wax,  rather 
than  the  actual  rt'sults  it  left  on  paper,  is  the  true 
object  of  interest  in  Clough ;  and  this  question  leads 
us  straight  to  his  attitude  as  a  man  of  serious  reflec¬ 
tion.  On  this  point  we  can  fortunately  be  quite 
clear ;  his  Notes  on  the  Religious  Tradition  (if  noth¬ 
ing  else)  make  it  clear ;  and  we  cannot  think  the 
mental  jiosition  and  experience  of  such  a  man  just 
now  either  insignificant  or  uninstructivc.  Clough, 
then,  as  the  final  result  of  his  mental  development 
while  at  Oxford,  renounced  Christianity.  He  re¬ 
nounced,  that  is  to  say,  its  dogmatic  and  historic 
claims.  Three  years  after  Dr.  Newman  had  re¬ 
signed  his  Fellowship  on  ceasing  to  be  in  any  pos¬ 
sible  harmony  with  .lie  Church  of  England,  Clough 
resigned  his  cn  ceasing  to  be  a  Christian.  But 
thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained 
sincerely  attached  to  the  moral  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  apart  from  its  external  embodiment.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  probably  have  pained  him  more  than  to 
be  deemed  on  these  matters  indifferent.  Tliis  alle¬ 
giance  he  designated  as  a  “falling  back  on  the 
great  religious  tradition.”  And  the  general  inheri¬ 
tance  of  religious  tradition,  embodied  nowhere,  but 
traceable  everj  where,  —  in  Menu,  Hafiz,  Confucius ; 
in  Homer  and  Plato;  in  Lucretius  and  Tacitus; 
in  Hume  as  well  as  in  Butler,  —  this,  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  duty  and  kindliness,  supplied  him 
through  his  later  and  married  life  with  all  lie  wanted 
,of  inner  suppiort. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  a  necessarj-  characteristic  of 
certain  stages  in  national,  as  undoubtedly  in  indi¬ 
vidual,  life,  that  this  sort  of  mental  attitude  towards 
a  great  religion  should  attract  a  strong  sentimental 
sympatliy.  That  this  is  so,  no  one  will  dispute ; 
and  we  are  far  indeed  from  attempting  to  gauge  the 
loss  or  gain  implied  in  its  being  so.  What  we  are 
concerned  in  remarking  is  this :  that  Clough  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  a  case  where  this  attitude  towards 
Christianity  can  be  shown  to  have  arisen  naturally 
out  of  a  quality  of  mind  having  in  it  essentially 
more  of  weakness  than  of  strength,  and  not  desen  - 
ing  in  its  essence  any  special  sympathy  whatever. 
Professor  Conington,  in  his  interesting  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Clough,  records  a  debate  in  the  society 
called  the  “  Decade,”  the  subject  being  “  that  the 
study  of  philosophy  is  of  more  value  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  opinion  than  the  study  of  history.”  This 
proposition  Clough  supported,  using  an  argument 
that  culminated  in  these  words :  “  What  is  it  to  me 
to  know  the  fact  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  Cromwell  ?  I  have  it  all 
within  me.”  “  Not,”  he  explained,  “  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  me  that  these  things  were ;  but  it  is 
of  no  importance  tliat  I  should  know  it.”  Such  a 
proposition  might  conceivably  be  maintained  from 
the  love  of  par^ox ;  but  Clough  was  the  last  man 
to  maintain  it  for  that  reason.  When  laid  down 
hona  fide  as  he  laid  it  down,  it  denotes  an  unusual 


attachment  to  abstractions  for  their  own  sake,  an 
exaggerated  belief  in  the  isolated  independence  of 
the  human  mind,  and  a  very  incomplete  notion  of 
the  relations  between  history  and  the  individual 
man.  That  these  conditions  should  lead  (as  they 
led  Clough)  to  the  analogous  conclusion  that  “  a  man 
mav  know  all  that  is  important  in  Christianity 
without  so  much  as  knowing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
ever  existed,”  was  almost  inevitable.  It  was  natu¬ 
ral,  then,  that  ho  should  break  away  more  and  mow  i 
from  any  sort  of  alliance  with  dogma,  and  should 
follow  the  instinct  described  in  the  lines  in  his  ! 
Dipsgchux  (lines  which  he  was  fond  of  quoting),  — 

“  It  seems  Ills  newer  Will 
We  should  not  think  of  Him  at  ali,  but  turn 
And  of  the  world  that  lie  has  given  us  make 
What  best  we  can.” 

That  such  intellectual  conditions  as  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  may  have  a  value  in  certain  fields  of  philo¬ 
sophical  analysis  is  plain.  But  we  deny  that  they 
have  in  themselves  any  clmm  to  partieular  sympa¬ 
thy,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  “  helpful  ”  (as 
the  phrase  goes)  to  the  present  generation. 

Of  the  poems  left  by  Clough  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary’  to  say  something  more  than  we  .are  about  to 
say  had  not  most  oi  them  been  for  several,  and 
some  of  them  for  many’,  years  before  the  public. 
The  Dipsyehus  is  new.  It  is  that  one  of  his  four 
long  poems  which  had  no  place  in  the  earlier  vol¬ 
ume.  At  the  risk  of  running  counter  to  a  probable 
majority  of  its  author’s  admirers,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  on  the  whole  a  failure.  Taking  up 
(as  its  name  denotes)  the  old-world  struggle 
tween  the  lofty,  transcendental  spirit  of  unselfish 
purity,  and  the  opposite  impulses  of  callousness  and 
self-interest,  it  deals  with  a  trite  subject  in  a  style 
which  does  not  even  aim  at  originality.  The  Spirit 
of  Evil  answers  to  the  name  of  Mephistopheles, 
and  that  in  itself  (by  reason  of  suggested  contrasts) 
is  a  pity.  A  semblance  of  movement  is  thrown  over 
the  poem  by  laying  the  scene  at  Venice,  and  by  | 
fixing  each  conflicting  dialogue  at  some  new  point,  j 
—  the  Piazza,  the  Lido,  5ie  Doge’s  Palace,  St.  j 
Mark’s.  When  we  have  added  tnat  the  sinister  j 
spirit  begins  his  attacks  during  a  period  of  dejec-  ' 
tion,  while  Dipsy  ehus  is  dreamily  repeating  the 
words  of  a  powerful  but  repulsive  ode  called 
“  Easter  Day,”  with  the  refrain  “  Christ  is  not 
risen,”  enough  will  have  been  said  on  a  poem  to 
illustrate  which  nothing  would  be  gained  by  a 
series  of  quotations.  W'e  should  feel  inclined  to 
apply  to  it  a  phrase  from  the  lips  of  Dipsyehus 
himself,  and  to  call  it  a  collection  “  of  unripe  words 
and  rugged  verse.”  It  will  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception  from  those  who  value  the  soul’s  “  tumult 
rather  than  its  depth  ” ;  but  no  one  who  reflects 
on  what  a  poet  like  Mr.  Browning  would  have 
made  of  the  same  subject  will  feel  disposed  to 
call  it  anything  more  than  a  remarkable  tour  de 
force. 

The  Bothie  of  Toher  na  Vuolich  remains  un¬ 
changed.  Say  what  you  will  to  the  hexameters,  a 
pleasanter  Long-Vacation  pastoral  than  the  Bothie 
never  was  and  never  will  be  written,  and  every  Uni¬ 
versity  man  who  has  not  read  it  through  is  so  far  a 
loser.  This  poem,  which  was  thrown  on  the  world 
by  Clough  with  a  sort  of  chuckle  just  after  he  had 
resigned  his  Fellowship,  was  received  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  something  like  enthusiasm.  Among  our¬ 
selves  it  will  always,  and  deservedly,  remain  its 
author’s  best-known  and  most  popular  production. 
The  quasi-serious  moral  about  the  equalization  of 
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different  classes  in  society  scarcely  belongs  to  the 
fibre  of  the  pastoral.  That  is  made  up  of  really 
life-like  portraits  of  the  Oxford  Tutor  and  his  pu¬ 
pils,  and  of  descriptions  of  Highland  scenery  and 
Highland  ways  only  possible  to  a  man  of  remarka¬ 
ble  power,  and  earnestly  in  love  with  both.  The 
excellent  banter  on  social  questions  culminates 
when  Hobbes,  the  enthusiastic  Pugin-worshmper  of 
the  party,  makes  his  famous  proposal  for  a  “  Treatise 
upon  the  Laws  of  Architectural  Beauty  in  Appli¬ 
cation  to  Women;  Illustrations,  of  course,  and  a 
Parker’s  Glossary  indent.  Where  shall  in  speci¬ 
men  seen  be  the  sculliony  stumpy-columnar  (W^hich 
to  a  reverent  taste  is  perhaps  the  most  moving 
of  any).  Rising  to  grace  of  true  woman  in  English 
the  Early  and  Later,”  and  so  forth. 

The  Amours  de  Voyage  is  perhaps  the  cleverest 
of  all  the  poems.  It  is  a  set  of  hexameter  letters 
(with  pretty,  though  rugged,  elegiac  reliefs  be¬ 
tween)  describing  with  a  very  acute  power  of  obser¬ 
vation  the  growth,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  inef¬ 
fectual  end,  of  a  travelling  attachment  formed  by  a 
dilettante  philosophical  tourist.  The  interest  is 
heightened  by  the  poem  having  been  written  ^t 
Rome  during  the  siege.  This_  power  of  observing 
and  recording  actual  life  gfeTTon  Clough,  and,  had 
he  lived  longer,  it  might  have  prompted  a  more 
complete  poem  than  any  he  has  left  behind  him. 
At  any  rate  the  series  of  tales  called  Mari  Magno, 
clwly  suggested  by  his  fondness  for  Crabbe,  and 
some  of  them  written  very  closely  after  Crabbe’s 
manner,  indicate  that  his  tendencies  were  working 
in  that  direction.  The  Clergyman's  Second  Tale 
is  as  finely  told  as  its  moral  is  lofty  and  powerful.. 
The  scene  where  the  penitent  husband,  meeting  in 
London  the  woman  who  had  beguiled  him  from  his 
duty,  and  whose  sinister  life  has  “  run  full  circle,” 
and  watching  her  move  away  as  their  sudden  inter¬ 
view  is  broken  by  some  passing  stranger,  is  admir¬ 
ably  and  most  impressively  written :  — 

**  Ue  watched  them  in  the  gas-lit  darkness  go, 

And  a  voice  said  within  him,  ^  Even  so  ’ ; 

So  midst  the  gloomy  mansions  where  they  dwell 

_ The  lost  souls  walk  the  flaming  streets  of  hell,” 

To  write  on  the  minor  poems  would  be  endless. 
Those  on  the  inner  life  all  more  or  less  indicate  the 
mental  peculiarity  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
poems  on  “  Biblical  Subjects,”  might,  we  think,  just 
as  well  have  been  omitted.  But  the  “  Songs  in  Ab¬ 
sence,”  and  several  of  the  reprints  from  the  Am- 
harvalia,  are  well  worth  preserving.  Among  the 
former,  “  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind  ”  is  verj'  charm¬ 
ing ;  and  of  the  earlier  pieces.  Qua  cursum  ventus  and 
“Through  a  glass  darkly,”  arc  relics  which  no  read¬ 
er  will  soon  forget. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  author 
of  these  Remains  should  have  prompted  a  poem 
like  Thy  rsis  —  worthy  companion  of  Lycidas  and 
Adonais  —  in  a  friend  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
It  must  have  been  written,  however,  much  as  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto  may  be  supposed  to  have  remem¬ 
bered  a  friend  whose  workmanship  he  could  often 
smile  at  or  regret  while  he  revered  and  loved  his 
spirit.  And  that  is  the  sum  of  the  impression  left 
by  these  volumes.  Clough  was  neither  great  as  a 
poetical  artist  nor  as  a  man  who  could  furnish  sure 
guidance  to  the  intellect  or  aid  and  support  to  the 
spint.  But  he  unswervingly  maintained  through 
life  that  supreme  moral  standard  which  is  necessa¬ 
ry  alike  for  the  man  of  creed  and  the  man  of  no 
®^d;  and  in  literature  he  adhered  faithfully  to 
the  sound  and  genuine  principles  of  work  on  which 


alone  true  literarj-  progress  can  be  based  and  for 
want  of  loyalty  to  which  many  men  of  greater  genius 
than  he  have  failed. 
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Far  away  in  the  Pacific  lies  a  land  under  a 
mysterious  curse.  Once  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
fertile  enough  to  support  its  thousands  in  comfort, 
sterility  now  marks  it  for  its  own,  and  denies  the 
ever-dwindling  population  aught  but  the  scantiest 
sustenance. 

The  island  of  Rapanui  was  discovered  by  Davis ; 
discovered,  and  that  was  all.  Thirty-six  years 
afterwards,  the  Dutch  admiral,  Roggewein,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  Davis’s  Land,  found,  as  he 
thought,  an  unknown  island,  and  unaware  that  it 
was  the  ver}-  land  he  sought,  named  it  Easter 
Island,  because  he  sighted  it  upon  Easter  day. 
While  he  was  looking  for  an  advantageous  harbor, 
his  reconnoitring  ship  was  boarded  by  one  of  the 
natives,  —  a  tall,  strong,  robust  fellow,whose  naked 
body  was  a  very  network  of  painted  patterns,  and 
whose  prepossessing  countenance  was  spoiled  by  a 
pair  of  ears  hanging  nearly  down  to  his  shoulders. 
This  strange  visitor  astonished  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  by  throwing  the  wine  they  proffered  into  his 
eyes  instead  of  putting  it  to  its  proper  use,  but  was 
so  much  at  his  ease  among  them  that  they  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  him.  When  the 
fleet  anchored  in  the  bay,  thousands  of  natives 
crowded  the  shore,  some  lighting  fires  before  their  ■ 
idols,  at  whose  feet  they  had  been  seen  prostrating 
themselves  at  sunrise,  while  others  ran  to  and  fro 
like  so  many  wild  creatures. 

Some  hundred  and  fifty  Dutchmen  landed. 
Finding  the  curious  crowd  pressing  rather  (dosely 
around  them,  these  brave  Hollanders,  although  they 
could  not  descry  a  single  armed  man  in  the  throng, 
cleared  the  way  with  a  discharge  of  musketry ;  after 
which  the  islanders  “  became  more  civilized.”  Loud 
wailings  and  distressful  cries  told  that  the  volley 
had  carried  death  with  it ;  but  even  the  murder  of 
their  brethren  failed  to  rouse  the  uncivilized  natives 
to  retaliate.  They  hastened  to  lay  peace-offerings 
in  the  shape  of  nuts,  sugar-canes,  fowls,  and  roots  be¬ 
fore  their  slaughterers,  and  carrying  ^aim-branches 
and  red  and  white  flags,  in  token  ol  amity,  acted 
as  pioneers  for  them.  Afterwards,  in  exchange  for 
some  beads,  looking-glasses,  and  painted  cloth,  they 
supplied  the  fleet  with  five  hundred  live  fowls,  plen¬ 
ty  of  white  and  red  roots,  plantains  and  potatoes, 
respecting  the  last  of  which  the  chronicler  of  Rog- 
gewein’s  voyage  remarks  that  they  taste  “  almost 
uke  bread,  and  the  Indians  use  them  instead  there¬ 
of.” 

The  same  authority  describes  the  people  as  being 
very  tall,  strong,  well  made,  and  remarkably  swift  of 
foot ;  resembling  one  another  more  in  these  quali¬ 
ties  than  in  the  color  of  their  skins,  which  varied 
from  white  to  red,  and  from  brown  to  black.  The 
women  were  decorated  with  a  very  bright  red  paint, 
some  of  them  wearing  red  and  white  garments  of  a 
soft  silky  material,  and  small  straw  hats ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  ladies  were  not  burdened  with  more  cloth¬ 
ing  than  modesty. 

Men  and  women  alike  were  notable  for  long  hang¬ 
ing  ears,  from  which  depended  ear-rings  with  pen¬ 
dants  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist.  So  far  as  time  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  judging,  the  Dutch  found 
the  islanders  of  a  very  unwarlike  disposition,  and 
supposed  they  relied  for  protection  up»on  their  stone 
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idols,  —  long-eared  giants,  —  ranged  in  great  num¬ 
bers  along  the  coast.  Several  oi  the  natives  were 
observed  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  these  grim 
monsters,  and  were  therefore  set  down  for  priests 
with  the  greater  confidence  fi?om  the  fact  of  their 
having  shaven  crowns,  and  wearing  head-dresses  of 
black  and  white  feathers  exactly  like  the  plumage 
of  the  stork.  The  homes  of  the  people  were  huts 
trom  forty  to  sixty  feet  long,  by  six  or  eight  in 
breadth,  formed  of  jwles  cemented  together  with 
mud,  and  roofed  with  palm-leaves.  Although  a 
pig  seemed  to  l)e  a  familiar  animal  to  the  islanders 
generally,  neither  pigs  nor  any  other  Ibur-footed 
creatures  were  seen  by  the  Hollanders  during  their 
short  stay  ;  but  the  island  was  so  well  woo<led  and 
cultivated  that  thev  left  it  unexplored  with  regret, 
believing  that,  if  they  could  have  looked  tor  them, 
thev  might  have  found  plenty  of  good  things. 

Tlie  men  of  the  land  of  dikes  are  not  supposed 
to  be  too  imaginative,  but  either  Roggewein’s  fol¬ 
lowers  were  exceptions  to  the  nile,  or  else  Easter 
Island  must  have  gone  to  the  bad  at  a  rapid  pace 
during  tbe  succeeding  fifty  years,  for  Captain  Cook 
was  anything  but  pleased  with  it  whim  he  visited 
it  in  1774,  altliough  he  did  think  he  had  come  to  a 
land  of  plenty  when  a  couple  of  natives  met  the 
ship  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  flung  a  bunch 
of  plantains  on  the  deck,  —  an  idea  soon  dispelled 
when  a  landing  was  affected  on  the  morrow.  There 
was  a  goodly  assemblage  awaiting  the  new-comers, 
but  Roggewein’s  thousands  were  represented  but  by 
hundreds.  After  some  expressive  pantomime  on 
both  sides,  the  natives  pro<luced  a  few  iwtatoes, 
canes,  and  plantains,  which  they  wore  ready  to 
barter  for  nails,  cloths,  and  the  usual  articles  carried 
by  ships  visiting  the  Pacific  islands  on  trading 
intent.  The  Englishmen  soon  discovered  that  the 
Easter  Islanders  were  as  expert  at  thieving  and  as 
tricky  in  their  dealings  as  any  people  they  had  yet 
met.  They  could  scarcely  keep  their  hats  upon 
their  heads;  and  as  to  effectumly  guarding  their, 
pocket. s,  that  was  impossible.  The  things  acquired 
one  moment  by  barter  disappeared  the  next,  and 
sometimes  they  bought  the  same  things  three  times 
over  without  getting  them  after  all.  A  very  brisk 
trade  was  carried  on  for  some  time  in  tbe  irotato 
line,  on  a  plantation  close  at  hand,  until  the  pro¬ 
prietor  himself  put  in  an  appearance,  and  stopped 
.  Further  traffic  on  the  part  of  his  light-fingered 
brethren,  by  driving  them  off  the  Land  with  which 
thev  wore  making  so  free. 

A  party  despatched  to  survey  the  island  was 
aided  by  a  native,  whose  face  was  painted  white, 
apparently  for  the  occasion,  and  who,  before  start¬ 
ing,  fastened  a  piece  of  white  cloth  at  the  head  of 
a  spear,  which  he  carried  in  advance  of  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Few  signs  of  fertility  gladdened  the  eves  of 
the  explorers.  One  portion  alone  of  the  island 
appeared  tolerably  cultivated,  the  crops  raised 
consisting  of  sugar-canes,  yams,  plantains,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Live-stock  wa”  scarce,  —  a  few 
small  tame  fowls,  fewer  still  wild  birds,  and  some 
rats,  seemingly  serving  as  supplies  for  the  scantily 
provided  tables  of  the  islanders,  being  all  that  was 
seen ;  while,  if  there  were  fish  in  the  sea,  they  were 
proof  against  every  effort  to  lure  them  out  of  their 
element. 

Water,  even  brackish  and  stinking,  was  rarely 
found,  and  the  only  well  of  fresh  water  was  ren¬ 
dered  undrinkable  to  folks  at  all  nice,  by  reason  of 
the  filthy  cleanliness  of  the  people,  who  never  went 
to  quench  their  thirst  at  the  well  without  also  peiv 


forming  their  ablutions  at  the  same  time  by  jump, 
ing  into  the  middle  and  giving  themselves  a  thor¬ 
ough  washing.  Trees  were  scarcer  still  than  springs ; 
and  for  lack  of  wood,  vegetable  refuse  was  used  to 
heat  the  earth-ovens  in  which  the  islanders  cooked 
what  meat  they  managed  to  get,  —  their  only  uten¬ 
sils  being  gourds  and  cocoa-nut  shells,  the  lucky 
possessors  of  the  last-named  considering  themselves 
rich  indeed.  No  wonder  the  famous  circumnaviga¬ 
tor  wa.s  disgusted  with  the  place,  and  voted  it  best 
avoided,  as  containing  no  safe  anchorage,  no  wood, 
for  fuel,  nor  any  fresh  water  worth  taking  on  board. 
He  estimated  the  population  at  this  time  at  seven 
hundred,  two  tliirds  neing  males,  —  explaining  the 
sexual  discrepancy  by  supposing  that  many  women 
might  have  been  restrained  from  showing  them¬ 
selves  :  an  explanation  that  somewhat  invalidates 
his  rough  census.  If  Roggewein’s  account  was  cor¬ 
rect,  the  islanders  had  not  only  marvellously  de¬ 
creased  in  their  numbers,  but  also  dwindled  very 
much  in  stature,  for,  instead  of  being  a  race  of 
giants,  there  was  not  a  single  six-footer  among 
tbem.  In  other  respects,  that  is,  as  regards  their 
peaceable  dispositions,  agreeable  features,  and  actire 
natures,  both  Holl.ander  and  Englishman  are  agreed. 
The  latter  found  the  dwelling-places  of  these  amia¬ 
ble  savages  mere  miserable  huts,  constructed  by 
setting  poles  upright  in  the  ground,  six  or  eight 
feet  apart,  then  btmding  them  towards  each  other, 
and  tying  the  tops  together;  the  domicile  being 
made  comparatively  high  and  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  lowering  and  narrowing  towards  each  end. 
Poles  laid  .across,  and  covered  with  leaves,  formed 
the  roof ;  while  entrance  was  effected  by  a  low, 
poreh-fashioned  doorway,  just  a<lmitting  the  house¬ 
holder  to  pass  through  on  all-fours. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  notable  for 


Iwautifully  joined,  but  uncemented ;  others,  gene^ 
ally  the  larger  ones,  placed  singly  in  the  earth. 
One  was  found  to  be  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and 
eight  feet  across  the  chest:  but  this  was  not  the 
largest,  for  the  shadow  of  another  afforded  shade 
for  thirty  men.  Most  noticeable  among  these  mys¬ 
terious  relics  of  a  bygone  time,  and  probably  of  an 
extinct  race,  were  three  platforms  of  stone,  once 
supjwrting  half  a  dozen  figures  each;  two  were 
empty,  and  the  third  only  boasted  two  figures. 
The  workmanship  of  these  was  very  rude,  but  the 
features  were  pretty  well  formed,  except  that  the 
cars  were  long  beyond  all  proportion,  —  but  then 
so  were  the  ears  of  the  men  around,  although  they 
were  so  nicely  wrapped  up  by  means  of  tbe  gristles 
being  removed,  that  they  appeared  like  small 
“flatted  chitterlings,”  until  they  were  unfolded, 
when  thev  measured  five  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  Cook  saw  nothing  to  justify  the  idea  that 
the  statues  represented  the  gods  oi  the  land;  he 
took  them  to  be  monuments  marking  the  burial- 
i  places  of  certain  families  or  tribes.  As  regards  his 
1  unfavorable  picture  of  Easter  Island,  we  must  note 
1  that  a  fellow-voyager,  who  saw  with  other  eyes, 

I  describes  the  country  as  highly  cultivated,  ana  in- 
tersp**rsed  with  evergreen  and  fruit-bearing  shrubs, 
presenting  the  most  beautiful  prospect  that  fancy 
could  conceive. 

The  ill-fated  Frenchman,  La  Perouse,  who  visited 
Easter  Island  in  1 785,  attributes  Cook’s  evil  report 
to  his  having  arrived  there  after  a  tedious  voyage 
eaten  up  with  scurvy,  and  in  want  of  everything. 
He  considered  the  Easter  Islanders  numbered  at 
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the  least  two  thousand  souls,  for  while  he  saw  some 
twelve  hundred,  his  coadjutor,  M.  De  Langle  found 
the  interior  well  peopled,  plenty  of  women  and 
children  about,  and  nouse-building  going  on  to 
such  an  extent  as  showed  the  people  themselves 
believed  they  were  increasing  and  multiplying. 
Scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  was  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  while  what  was  cultivated  was  fertile  enough 
for  La  Perouse  to  be  persuaded  that  three  days’ 
labor  was  sufficient  to  provide  a  native  with  food 
for  twelve  months,  and  tliat  the  islanders  were  (juite 
as  well  off  as  their  neighbors,  except,  perhaps,  that 
they  suffered  more  inconvenience  from  drought,  — 
the  bequest  of  their  tree-destroying  ancestors ;  but 
then  they  could  drink  sea-wattT  like  the  albatross 
of  Cape  Horn.  Trees  they  had,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  paper-mulberry  trees,  but  these  they 
had  to  shelter  from  the  winds  by  building  walls 
round  them.  The  captain  found  no  trace  of  any 
religions  worship  among  the  people  at  all.  Their 
houses  seemed  to  be  in  common,  and  no  indi¬ 
vidual  appeared  to  have  the  authority  of  a  husband 
over  any  one  woman;  at  any  rate,  he  observes, 
“if  women  arc  individual  property,  their  mas¬ 
ters  are  verj-  prodigal  of  their  rights.”  Some 
of  them  lived  in  subterranean  dwellings,  and 
some  in  houses  constructed  of  rushes  on  a  base  of 
solid  lava. 

At  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  the 
explorers  came  upon  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol¬ 
cano,  of  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Father 
BecevTOur  descended  into  it,  and  reported  that  the 
marsh  was  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  of  mul¬ 
berries  and  bananas ;  and  that  there  bad  been  a 
considerable  falling  away  of  the  land  on  the  sea 
side,  causing  a  great  breach  in  the  crater;  while 
the  grass  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  the  marsh  at  its 
base,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  land,  told 
that  the  volcano  had  been  extinct  for  a  long  period. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  crater  were  found  some  water- 
swallows,  the  only  birds  they  saw  during  their 
perambulation.  La  Perouse  examined  the  statuary 
minutely,  and  discovered  that  they  were  cut  out 
of  a  friable,  light,  porous  lava.  On  several  of  the 
platform  stones  were  rude  sketches  of  skeletons,  and 
numan  bones  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood  both 
of  the  statues  and  of  sundry  pyramids  of  stones 
uranged  like  cannon-balls  in  a  p.irk  of  artillery. 
Near  one  of  the  figures  was  found  a  curious  effijn^, 
made  of  reeds,  representing  a  man  ten  feet  high, 
with  a  head  of  the  natural  size,  a  thin  body,  and 
ptoportionablc  legs ;  by  its  side  was  the  figure  of 
a  child  with  arms  crossed  and  l^s  hanging  down. 
La  Perouse  was  ven’  well  satisfied  with  what  he 
saw  of  Easter  Island  and  its  inhabitants,  and  did 
something  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the 
latter,  by  leaving  them  some  goats,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  planting  oranges,  lemons,  cotton,  cabbages,  car¬ 
rots,  maize,  and  anything  he  thought  likely  to 
thrive  in  the  place. 

Cknild  La  Perouse,  whose  own  fate  is  a  mystery, 
see  Easter  Island  now,  he  would  scarcely  recognize 
it  The  stone  monsters  still  indeed  are  there, 
silent  remembrancers  of  the  good  old  times  of  Ra- 
panui,  but  Kapanui  itself  is  little  better  than  a  great 
rock.  Where  pleasant  meadow's  once  gladdened 
the  sight,  salt  marshes  mock  the  eyes  of  hungry 
men.  Not  a  tree  now  exists.  Birds,  always  few, 
have  become  such  rarities,  that  a  sea-bird’s  egg  is 
looked  upon  as  a  godsend.  If  the  fish  have  not  de- 
■erted  the  coasts,  the  people  cannot  catch  them; 
not  a  boat,  raft,  or  canoe,  do  they  own,  for  they 


have  no  timber  whereof  to  build  them.  The  pigs 
and  goats  have  long  since  vanished ;  the  fowls  bid 
fair  soon  to  become  as  extinct.  The  natives  them¬ 
selves  have  learned  industry  and  honesty  from  the 
missionaries,  but  have  small  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  either  virtue.  Within  the  last  few  years,  their 
nmnbers  have  decreased  one  half,  still  the  land  that 
once  supported  three  thousand  inhabitants  refi^ses 
a  subsistence  to  ei'^ht  hundred,  and  where  one  is 
born,  three  die.  War  has  not  desolated  the  island, 
fire-water  has  not  decimated  its  people.  Some  have 
been  kidnap])ed,  and  after  a  slavery  under  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  guano-owners,  returned  only  to  introduce 
disease  among  their  countrymeu,  who  needed  no 
such  infliction  to  thin  their  numbers.  In  fact,  the 
race  is  l)eing  swiftly  and  surely  starved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  then*  is  no  hope  for  them  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  is  dreary  and  desolate  as  the  island  it¬ 
self.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate,  this  inevita¬ 
ble  perishing  of  a  patient,  harmless  ()eople,  a  people 
with  no  enemies,  but  lacking  likewise  friends  able 
and  willing  to  rescue  them  from  their  deplorable 
fate.  Only  one  thing  cau  save  them,  —  emigration 
from  the  cruel  land  they  call  their  own. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Queen  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy 
the  bust  of  herself  executed  by  the  Princess  Loilise. 

M.  Edmond  About  has  made  an  opera  libretto 
out  of  his  “  Lc  Roi  des  Montagues,”  the  music  to 
which  will  be  written  by  M.  Leo  Delibes. 

The  rumor  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  engaged  on  an 
article  on  the  Byron  (question  for  the  Fortni^tly 
Review  is  contradicted  in  the  London  Morning  Star. 

A  VEU8ION  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Old  Mortali- 
U'  ”  has  been  pnxluced  at  Sadler’s  W'ells,  London. 
Even  Baxter’s  Saints’  Rest  will  ultimately  be  seized 
upon  by  the  dramatist  of  the  period. 

The  Countess  de  Flandres  is  engaged  in  design¬ 
ing  some  pictures  illustrative  of  the  Count  de  Mais- 
tre’s  work,  “  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.” 
Royal  artistes  arc  abundant  nowadays,  but  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  jirincess  displaying  her  abili¬ 
ties  as  an  engraver. 

Speaking  of  Lady  Palmerston’s  death,  the  Pall. 
Mall  Gazette  says  :  “  Society  is  not  generally  cred¬ 
ited  with  possession  of  a  heart,  but  the  sorrow 
with  which  the  intelligence  of  her  death  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  will  probably  be  as  sincere  as  the  affection¬ 
ate  regard  with  which  she  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.” 

The  ImU'pendatice  Beige  says :  For  some  time 
different  journals  have  b^n  busying  themselves 
with  .some  pertinacity  with  the  question  of  the  re¬ 
gency,  and  not  only  has  the  Emperor’s  recovery 
not  put  an  end  to  their  discussions  on  this  delicate 
subject,  but  their  polemics  assume  a  sharper  and 
more  personal  character.  The  Opinion  Rationale 
first  raised  the  question  by  giving  currency  to  the 
idea  that  the  dynasty  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  permanence,  in  case  of  need,  under  the  regency 
of  Prince  Napoleon  than  under  the  Empress.  The 
Figaro  immediately  took  the  part  of  the  Empress; 
and  now  the  Public  takes  up  the  same  cause  with 
a  bitterness  of  language  and  a  richness  of  sarcasm 
towards  Prince  Napoleon  which  manifest  consider¬ 
able  irritation  in  the  spheres  whence  this  jommal 
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derives  its  inspiration,  — that  is  to  say,  the  coterie 
of  which  the  centre  is  M.  Rouher,  who  has  always 
enjoyed  in  a  high  decree  the  sympathies  of  the 
Empress,  and  who  has  in  no  degree  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  sovereign  sinee  he  has  been  only  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Senate.  M.  Rouher  makes  no  scruple 
to  accuse  Prince  Napoleon  almost  directly  of  a  de¬ 
sign  to  lay  hands  on  the  crown,  under  tfce  title  of 
Napoleon  IV. 

A  MAN  has  been  arrested  in  Paris  on  the  charge 
of  having  forged  the  letters  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Newton  and  Pascal,  the  “  discovery  ”  of 
which  caused  so  much  sensation  a  short  time  back. 
That  the  letters  were  spurious  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  passages  in  them  are  copied 
trom  works  known  to  have  been  written  many  years 
«fler  the  alleged  date.  M.  Chestes,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  gave  sufficient  proof 
of  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  by 
giving  £  6,000  for  tliem,  has  at  last  been  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  has  applied  for  a  warrant  against 
the  man  fi:om  whom  he  obtained  them,  who  turns 
out  to  have  been  a  constant  student  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Pascal  and  Galileo  in  the  Imperial  libra¬ 
ry* 

A  UK.ASE  has  been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg  re¬ 
ducing  the  tenn  of  militaiy  service  from  seven  years 
to  five  in  the  ca.«e  of  young  men  under  twenty  who 
enter  the  army  as  volunteers.  A  further  reduction 
of  a  year’s  service  is  promised  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct.  Tills  regulation  is  to  be  followed  by 
another  restricting  marriages  in  the  army.  Hitherto 
soldiers  were  encouraged  to  marry  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  make  the  army  their  home,  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  maintained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  practice  is  now  regarded  as  too  expen¬ 
sive  and  not  desirable  even  from  a  purely  military 
point  of  view,  as  the  movement  to  the  troops  from 
place  to  place  has  been  greatly  encumbered  by  their 
taking  so  many  women  and  ctuldren  with  them.  It 
is  found  that  tbe  number  of  soldiers’  marriages  has 
considerably  diminished  since  the  introduction  four 
years  ago  of  the  present  system  of  short  military 
service.  In  1860  four  soldiers  out  of  ten  were  mar- 1 
ried,  whereas  the  proportion  now  is  four  out  of 
seventeen. 

The  London  Publishers’  Circular  of  September 
the  15th  says:  — 

“  Those  curiosities  of  literature  which  have  their 
Bluebeard  eupboard  and  special  Chamber  of  Hor¬ 
rors  have  during  the  past  fortnight  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  Byron 
controversy.  Not  only  do  we  hear  of  two  or  ^ree 
new  volumes,  —  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  author  of 
The  Season,  a  satire,  announces  a  Vindication  of 
Lord  BjTon,  —  but  various  well-known  authors, 
Mr.  Howitt,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Lord  Lyndsay,  have 
severally  come  forward  with  vindications  which 
must  make  tlie  ghost  of  Lord  Byron  cry  out  ‘  Save 
me  from  my  friends  1  ’  For  much  that  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  do  —  and  the  nobleman  exceeds  both  —  is 
to  cover  his  Lordship  with  the  blackest  character 
that  any  man  ever  wore,  and  to  urge  that  because 
he  had,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  ‘  cracked  the  ten 
commandments  ’  in  every  possible  direction,  this 
particular  crack  did  not  belong  to  him.  Farther 
than  this  Lord  Lyndsay  has  done ;  he  has  by  an 
undesigned  coincidence  proved  two  several  and 
important  incidents  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  narrative,  and 


that  Lady  Bvron,  in  1816,  writing  to  the  amiable 
Lady  Anne  Barnard,  author  of  ‘  Auld  Robin  Gray,’ 
was  fully  persuaded  that  she  held  over  her  hus¬ 
band’s  head  the  proof  of  a  crime  which  could  at 
any  time,  if  made  public,  vindicate  her  conduct  to 
the  utmost.  This  is  absolutely  to  prove  what  has 
been  urged.  Moreover,  it  comes  out  very  strongly 
in  Lord  Lyndsay’s  letter  that  Messrs.  Wharton,  and 
Fords,  the  solicitors,  do  hold  evidence  which  does 
not  contradict  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  that  they,  the  solic¬ 
itors,  do  not  and  are  not  empowered  to  contradict 
the  stoiy ;  and  it  is  proved  in  other  places  that  Sir 
Samuel  ^milly  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Lushington 
were  supplied  with  proof  of  a  crime  which  at  once 
turned  their  advice  from  that  of  urging  an  immedi¬ 
ate  recohabitation  to  that  of  saying,  in  the  words  of 
the  latter,  ‘  that  he  could  never  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  God  and  man  advise  a  reconciliation.’ 
To  sum  up  in  the  words  of  the  Saturday  Review : 

‘  Dr.  Lushington  might  fairly  say  that  what  he  was 
told  in  1816  is  not  the  tale  which  Mrs.  Stowe  told 
in  1869.’  This  is  just  what  Dr.  Lushington  has 
not  done,  therefore  Q.  E.  D.  ? 

■  “  But  if  anything  could  prove  how  unreasoning 
the  public  is,  and  we  include  America  as  well  as 
England,  it  is,  the  outcry  which  has  arisen  from 
both  shores  agsunst  Mrs.  Stowe  for  doing,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  she  conceived  it  to  be,  an  act  of  duty.  The 
story  —  a  vicious  one,  if  you  like  —  interrupted  the 
English  public  in  discussing  a  very  vicious  and,  if 
truth  must  be  said,  from  what  we  hear,  a  very  stupid, 
dull  play,  Formosa.  America  was  doing  nobler 
duty  in  digesting  the  boat  race ;  and  all  honor  to 
her  for  her  excellent  report  and  most  fair  criticism 
on  that  event.  All  at  once  this  attack  on  Byron  in¬ 
terrupts  them,  and  Britannia  and  Columbia  fall 
foul  of  Mrs.  Stowe  like  a  couple  of  fish-fags.  The 
worst  blow  comes  from  America,  or  rather  from  an 
American  in  Paris,  who  writes  a  cowardly  letter 
attacking  most  cruelly  and  untruly  the  whole  family 
of  the  Beechers  and  me  Stowes.  We  hear  privato 
ly  that  this  American  is  a  Southerner,  and  that  his 
name  is  not  too  sweet  to  Northern  ears.  The  initials 
given  us  are  F.  W.  —  can  they  belong  to  Fernando 
Wood?  But  what  does  this  gentleman  with  his  | 
English  abettors  intend  to  do  ?  All  that  they  have 
done  is  to  follow  out  to  the  letter  the  instructions  of 
the  well-known  counsel,  ‘  No  case ;  blackguard  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney.’  I^t  us  presume  that  all  they 
say  is  as  true  as  it  is  false,  and  that  Mrs  Stowe,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  woman  of  genius,  as  good  and  pure 
as  she  is  earnest  and  clever,  is  not  to  generally 
believed ;  that  does  not  make  a  particular  story 
false.  Disprove  that,  and  the  whole  matter  falls, 
but  until  you  disprove  it  it  stands.  In  short,  to 
sum  up,  we  must  agree,  we  arc  afraid,  with  the 
Spectator,  that  the  air  of  surprise  and  fiery  indignar 
tion  with  which  they — the  press  and  public  — 
have  received  the  fact  that  Byron  —  a  bold,  bad 
man,  who  on  his  own  showing  revelled  in  sin,  and 
who  took  delight  in  picturing  himself  as  linked 
with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes — should  be 
supposed  guilty  of  one  crime  which  he  probably 
sought  out  as  a  curiosity,  ‘  betrays  the  radically  su¬ 
perficial  judgment  which  they’ — the  public  and 
the  press,  —  entertain  of  Byron  and  of  sin,  and 
even  of  life  itself.  We  may  here  mention  that  the 
admirable  review  of  Macmillan’s  article  in  the 
Times,  in  which  Lady  Byron  and  the  whole  matter 
were  so  finely  treated,  was  written  by  one  whose 
fate  is  as  sad  as  her  genius  is  brilliant,  —  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.” 
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